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TAFT AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
EDITOR: 


Mr. Richard Stokes in his article on Sena- 
tor Taft presents most disarmingly the Sena- 
tor’s present position about the parochial 
schools. Indeed I am happy to learn that 
Senator Taft appreciates and approves of our 
work, for it pleases all of us who are enthusi- 
astic about the parochial schools to learn that 
we have secured his powerful support in 1952. 

May I respectfully refer, however, to two 
paragraphs in Mr. Stokes’ story which gave 
me some concern. Writing on page 247 of the 
July, 1952 issue of 
THE CATHOLIC 
WorRLD, Mr. Stokes 
suggests that the 
confusion about 
Mr. Taft’s atti- 
tude in 1945 stems 
from a paragraph 
in a letter he wrote 
to me on Decem- 
ber 28 which reads 
as follows: 

“T think that the 
State should offer 
to educate all chil- 
dren, and that it 

- is unnecessary for 
others to provide that service unless the chil- 
dren or their parents wish to pay for the 
service,” 

May I suggest that neither Mr. Taft nor I 
were confused in 1945. It would have been 
quite unjust on my part to deduce from the 
above-quoted paragraph that Senator Taft was 
opposed to Catholic schools and considered 
them a needless duplication of public school 
facilities. There were two other sentences in 
Mr. Taft’s letter which made it unnecessary to 
draw any deduction at all for Mr. Taft was 
very clear and very frank. He said (and I 
quote him exactly), “You ask me whether it is 
my reasoning that private schools are need- 
lessly ‘ duplicating the needs of the public 
schools. Yes, this is my position.” Then fol- 
lows the quotation used by Mr. Stokes begin- 
ning, “I think that the State should offer, etc.” 

I have no desire to reopen the debate of 1945 
with Senator Taft. I thought it only fair, 
however, to present my side of the argument, 
indicating that no injustice was done to Mr. 
Taft by inference or deduction. 


Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
Washington, D. C. 





FOR THE NON-CATHOLICS ALSO... 
EDITOR: 


As a fairly recent convert to THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, may I send along this short note of 
commendation for your efforts. - With its lively 
interest in current affairs, your magazine 
ranks very high among contemporary publica- 
tions. Your viewpoint is always Catholic and 
yet written in such an interesting manner as 
to appeal to non-Catholics. Already several 
of my non-Catholic friends have become avid 
readers of your magazine. 

Especially good of late have been your timely 
article on Senator Taft and his views on Catho- 
lic schools, the splendid piece on penance for 
the atom bombing of Hiroshima, and the 
thoughtful criticism of André Gide. 

Besides your own editorials which I always 
find stimulating and provocative even when | 
do not agree entirely with your opinion, I en- 
joy the critical work of Mrs. Wyatt and Mr. 
Kass. Everyone knows what a problem theater- 
going can be and yet Mrs. Wyatt unerringly 
puts her finger on what is wrong, both morally 
and dramatically, with the many plays she re- 
views during the season. Mr. Kass’ monthly 
selections are excellently chosen and his com- 
ments are just wry enough to lend a necessary 
note $f humor to your pages. His TV com- 
mentary further maintains the high level of 
intelligence. 


Congratulations on your splendid magazine 
and continued success for the future. 
j Jane Murray 
| New York, N. Y. 
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DRAG ME! 
EDITOR: 

I wish to take violent objection to the under- 
lying theme of Katherine Kendall’s poem in 
August: “Drag Me If I Will not Walk.” Ap- 
parently she translated from Fra Thomas of 
Jesus but it seems to me that the theology is 
dead wrong. Why should I ask God to force 
me to be good against my will? There would 
be no merit in it for me. Is God somewhat like 
a Russian Soviet slave-driver who drags his 
victims if they are too weak and unwilling 
to walk? Some years ago, I heard the same 
notion aired by a retreat-master: “Lord, if I 
will not do it, make me!” I suppose there’s a 
good emotion hidden somewhere in this pietism 
but me for theology! 

Frederick Kranisler 
Washington, D. C. 

Ed.: I think the author indulges in a little 
poetic license when she writes: “Lord, drag 
me, if I will not walk.” She does not mean 
physical coercion for God does not take away 
free will. She means a strong moral induce- 
ment or encouragement given by God to rouse 
a person sufficiently to bring about a change in 
that person’s attitude. 


ART AND RELIGION 
EDITOR: 


I was happy to read Doris Overland’s “Art 
and Religion” in the August number. It an- 
ticipated the recent pronouncement of Rome 
with regard to the type of art to be used in 
Catholic churches. It seems to me that mod- 
ernistic art is unusuable in churches not only 
because it is so modern and 
therefore distracting to persons 
accustomed to traditional art, 
but also because it is so full of 
self. The artist in this godless 
age is absorbed in self and so his 
self-expression is objectionable 
precisely because it ignores the 
objective reaches of God’s world and languishes 
in the caverns of self. The Our Father takes 
in all of God’s world but how is it possible to 
say the Our Father in the presence of a statue 
that only takes in the artist’s self-awareness? 

Dorothy Ayer Marlin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ Ed.: Stephen Spender, in the leading article 
in The New York Times Book Review (August 
8rd) expresses nostalgia for the modernist 
movement in art but admits that it is now dead. 
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PRAISING “PSALMS OF THE PRODIGAL” 
EDITOR: 


The times, I am sure, when an editor is 
thrilled by material he receives must be all too 
few. But weren’t you excited when you re- 
ceived Sullivan’s “Psalms of the Prodigal”? 

This is “big” poetry and there is little of it 


today. In my opinion it has all of Thomas 
Merton’s strength without his sometimes 
strained imagery. Congratulations to Mr. 


Sullivan for writing it and to THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD for giving it well-deserved space. There 
is human vanity but also humility in my giving 
him the tribute that I’m glad not to be pub- 
lished in the same issue. His poems make 
others look quite small. 

Lola S. Morgan 

Dayton, Ohio 


Ed.: Lola Morgan won first prize in the 
prayer sonnet contest of the National League 
of American Pen Women this year. Entitled 
“Because I Am a Woman,” it is published in 
this issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


WHO IS OUR CANDIDATE? 
EDITOR: 


It seems to this unsubtle reader that you have 
taken great pains to conceal your presidential 
choice in such a fashion that no one who reads 
your editorial “Has Your Candidate a Long 
Arm?” can possibly miss the fact that you are 
espousing the cause of General Eisenhower. I 
am not complaining as I like to hear the opin- 
ions of churchmen with regard to presidential 
candidates. Their judgment is at least more 
balanced and impartial than the opinions to be 
gleaned from the daily press. I only wonder 
why you hesitated to mention the General’s 
name. When you put up such a strong case 
against candidates who advocate a strong cen- 
tralized government, you necessarily implied 
the one man who is conspicuous for his op- 
position. 

Edgar Rawson Gallagher 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ed.: As a matter of fact, I did not know 
who the Republican candidate would be when I 
wrote the editorial. If you think the cap fits 
Eisenhower, put it on him, but as for me, I’m 
going to wait till Election Day before finally 
making up my mind. And I’m not going to 
publish my selection in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
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STUDY THE PROPHETS! 
EDITOR: 


Thank you so much for your courageous 
attack on State Socialism in this month’s edi- 
torial. I am sure that you well know that 
the Catholic Worker has been crying out for 
seventeen or more years against these evils. 
Please continue to howl in your magazine. 

You also may be interested to know that 
the many people who come awhile to help 
with the running of Worker farms and Houses 
of Hospitality all over the country are trying 
to do a small bit of resistance to State control 
of social service. Ours is a non-violent direct 
action revolution against modern bureaucratic 
State controlled Welfare Bcards and workers’ 
techniques. We try to put charity into its true 
vital form again by 
serving the poor at.a 
personal sacrifice in 
the same manner we 
would care for Christ 

sare Himself. It is high 

time Catholics real- 

ized that charity means giving of self moti- 
vated by love of God and, necessarily, by love 
of neighbor. Catholics must awaken to the 
Pope’s plea for an intelligent informed Catho- 
lic laity who will study the writings of the 
social prophets of our time like Belloc, Chester- 
ton, Eric Gill, Father Vincent McNabb, Arnold 
Toynbee, Jacques Maritain, Nicholas Berdyaev, 
Peter Maurin, Pope Leo XIII, Pius XII, ete. 
Then with a background of Christian prin- 
ciples they can truly evaluate the “Welfare 
State” you so courageously decry. 

Let us continue, with Isaias’ 
ringing in our ears to “Cry, Cease not... 


Helen Adler 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 





admonition 


” 
. 


Ed.: The trouble arises in a Welfare State 
when the bureaucrats begin to ask: what do 
these poor contribute to the national welfare? 
Instead of serving them as members of Christ 
they consign them to the crematorium. 


JOHANNES JORGENSEN 
EDITOR: 


It was a distinct pleasure to read the article 
on Johannes Jérgensen. I shall never forget 
the first time I read his life of St. Francis. It 






Readers are requested to keep their letters brief: 
our maximum is 250 words in published letters. 


IV 


stirred me as no other book of a spiritual 
nature has stirred me before or since. He 
took me out of this world of whirring wheels 
and mechanical gadgets and dropped me down 
by the side of St. Francis, the man nearest to 
Christ. Mr. Brophy has dealt with his subject 
reverently and artistically. 


Margaret Van Buren 
Albany, N. Y. 


SCARSDALE AND COMMUNISM 


EDITOR: 
William C. Kernan in his “Communist 
Infiltration of Scarsdale Public Schools” 


(August) has given a complete and accurate 
description of the Communist pattern of activ- 
ity. It ought to serve as an encouragement 
to anti-Communists in similar situations. In 
our community, like Scarsdale a community of 
influential people, even the most zealous of us 
sometimes wonder if we are not making a 
mountain out of a mole-hill and causing 
trouble where we should be spreading peace. 
But it is foolish to cry peace when there is 
no peace and the Communists are quietly divid- 
ing and confusing the citizens of a community. 
Another good point in the article is the state- 
ment of Dr. Dohrenwend that not all Com- 
munists carry party cards because they can 
work better with pseudo-liberals if they are 
not members of the party. 


Kay Maxwell 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


IS STALIN SICK? 
ELITorR: 


I think it is true that, as Judith Listowel 
says in the August CATHOLIC WorRLD, Geriaany 
and Russia have a strong fascination for each 
other. Therefore we ought to be on our guard. 
Stalin knows he needs German technicians, 
administrators and soldiers in order to rule 
the world. But if he should die, there will be 
trouble because the Politburo will not try to 
lure the Germans by diplomacy, etc., as crafty 
Stalin has done but they will try to capture 
Germany by a swift military stroke. Stalin 
is said to be dying of hardening of the arteries 
and may pop off at any time. His death may 
be the beginning of another war. 


Karl Stancyzk 
Chicago, il. 
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Stevenson Clips the Left-Wingers 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Avren his nomination, Adlai Ste- 
venson pleaded for a “sensible and 
sober campaign.” He was undoubt- 
edly thinking back to the antics of 
the Convention. In the auditorium 
down by the Chicago stockyards, 
the Democratic delegates met in 
solemn conclave and proceeded to 
turn the conclave into a carnival. 
If the Republican Convention was 

an orgy of hoopla, 


Chicago the Democratic Con- 
Circus vention was a Mardi 


Gras, Donnybrook 
Fair and Boy Scout jamboree all 
rolled into one. Stevenson un- 
doubtedly felt that one circus was 
enough, and that the public would 
not stand for further shenanigans 
in the campaign. 

Such Conventions are anachro- 
nisms. Let us hope that both 
parties will have modernized their 
Convention programs and_ tech- 
niques by 1956. Televiewers want 
to see some semblance of rationality 
in their delegates. They definitely 
do not want to look upon a crowd 
of whistling, stomping, shouting, 
confetti-throwing, cowbell-ringing 
clowns. 

Yet I must confess I did derive 
some consolation from this particu- 


lar spectacle of lunatic exhibition- 
ists and rip-snorting orators. I saw 
the sun setting on the New Deal. 
Or rather I saw the sun setting on 
the lunatic fringe of the New Deal. 
The creeping tide of 
Socialism was very 
definitely beginning 
to ebb at Chicago. 
The choice of two “moderates” as 
candidates for President and Vice- 
President was not the only sign 
that the left-wingers had been re- 
pudiated by the delegates. The 
important factor was that the 
brain-trusters and the long-haired 
theorists of the halcyon days of the 
New Deal were conspicuous by their 
absence from the limelight. 


New Deal 
“Sunset”’ 


Warrraxza CHAMBERS writes of 
the icecap of Socialism inching its 
way across the American Govern- 
ment. The unbearable heat of the 
last week in July must have melted 
a large part of the icecap. Arthur 
Schlesinger gives the impression 
that Socialists join up with the New 
Deal and presto—the poison. is 
taken out of their fangs; they begin 
to believe ina free market and less 
State control. Maybe! Certainly, 
the speakers at the Democratic Con- 
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vention showed little evidence of 
genuine old-fashioned Socialism. If 
they had any ideologies other than 
that of the full dinner-pail they con- 
cealed them very cleverly. 

There were a few Liberal master- 
minds behind the scenes but appar- 
ently they didn’t fare too well. 
Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., joined with 
Hubert Humphrey, Herbert Lehman 
and a few others to stop the “draft 
Stevenson” movement. According 
to news reports, young Roosevelt 
was defeated ingloriously and im- 

paired his chances 


F.D.R., Jr., for the New York 


Gets Hurt Governorship by re- 
vealing his naked 
ambitions. It was the practical 


politician Jim Farley and perhaps 
some Southerners who beat him. 
Be that as it may, no doctrinaire 
Socialist of the mental stature of 
the Britisher John Strachey or 
Aneurin Bevan appeared on the 
platform at Chicago. 


Tue Democratic orators were just 
mediocre politicians raving about 
their candidate, the hillbilly boy 
who raised himself from rags to 
riches in true-blue American fash- 
ion. They were the typical old- 
fashioned windjammers having a 
little innocent fun. 

Here were no rabid idealists dedi- 
cated to a revolutionary idea. Their 
subject-matter was “as corny as 
Kansas in August.” These men 
with the parsonical whine would 
not die on the barricades like the 
Bolsheviki of 1917: they would pre- 
fer to bargain and compromise. 
They had perhaps never read a line 
of Marx and no gleam of anticipa- 
tion of the Collective State showed 
in their eyes, It may be that such 
homespun yokels are more danger- 
ous agents of Socialism than the 
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“brain-trusters” but I don’t believe 
it. I am convinced that the under- 
lying philosophy of the New and 
Fair Deal received a terrific jolt at 
Chicago. 

The Democratic party finds it- 
self therefore in a strange position. 
As the party of the New Deal, it was 
the party of those who were 
bankrupt and undernourished, the 
party of the querulous, of the have- 
nots and the dissatisfied, and in 
Roosevelt’s own words, the party of 
“bold, persistent experimentation.” 
In brief, it was the party that agi- 
tated for change in the established 
order. But today, 


after twenty years No Change 
in power, it is the Today! 
party of those who 

do not want change. Democratic 


office-holders and beneficiaries are 
not looking for any new deal: they 
want to retain the old deal they 
have been enjoying for twenty 
years. So, the Democratic party has 
become a conservative party. 


, himself represents this 
new trend to moderation and less 
experimentation. Some of the Lib- 
erals ke young Roosevelt consider 
him “too far to the Right.” In fact, 
in his first speech as candidate, 
Stevenson repudiated the New 
Deal’s| special friendship with 
Labor., He said: “The people are 
wise|—: wiser than the Republicans 
think -- and the Democratic party 
is the people’s party, not the labor 
party, not the farmers’ party, not 
the employers’ party. ...” It was 
precisely because Stevenson would 
not line up with the New Deal that 
Truman withheld support until he 
saw how the wind was blowing. 

It will be interesting to see how 
Stevenson fares with Labor. The 


Labor bosses have been used to a 
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free hand in the Democratic party 
and they will be unaccustomed to 
making concessions. But Steven- 
son will be a hard man to handle. 
The bosses cast a dark shadow over 
the Convention with their ruthless 
methods. They purged the popu- 

lar Barkley. They 
Barkley rammed through a 
Purged plank for the repeal 

of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Though the American people, 
through their 81st Congress, man- 
aged to repudiate the efforts of the 
Labor bosses to void the Act, yet the 
plank for repeal appeared in the 
Democratic platform. It was a dis- 
heartening exhibition of influence 
by a pressure group. Mr. Truman in 
his speech at the Convention called 
for repeal of Taft-Hartley in true 
Fair Deal style: “We will fight for 
repeal of that good - for - nothing 
Taft-Hartley Act.” Stevenson, how- 
ever, has not committed himself to 
repeal but like the Republicans, has 
asked for revision. In fact, in a pre- 
election interview in U. S. News and 
World Report, he said he saw no 
need of repealing the Act. 


Tue Democratic platform, as was 
to be expected, bears a close resem- 
blance to the Republican. Both say 
the same things in different ways. 
The Republicans blast the Demo- 
crats for their blunders and crimes 


at home and abroad, and the Demo- © 


crats naturally laud their own ac- 
complishments to the skies. Both 
parties however agree on the same 
general goals in domestic and for- 
eign policy. Both parties pledge 
support to the U.N. and NATO, both 
denounce isolationism and advocate 
a strong national defense. The sur- 
prising feature of the Democratic 
platform is that the Democrats are 
now aligned in favor of military 


and economic aid to the Chinese 
Nationalists. 

The Civil War was fought all over 
again. The issue of Civil Rights 
which has plagued the Democrats 
ever since the great conflict of 1861 
threatened for a time to split the 
Convention wide open. The Civil 
Rights plank eventually adopted is 
said by some to be stronger than the 
plank of 1948. The general impres- 
sion, however, is that the Conven- 
tion backed down on this issue for 
the sake of unity. It even went so 
far as to nominate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, Senator Sparkman, who has 
consistently voted against Civil 
Rights legislation. 

The Civil Rights plank guaran- 
tees the right of fair treatment for 
all, regardless of race, but it does 
not specify the means of enforcing 
the right. For in- 
stance, a Negro has 
the technical right 
to have his applica- 
tion for a job considered without 
discrimination but what value is 
such a right if it cannot be en- 
forced? 

The plank makes no specific men- 
tion of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission, the apple of Mr. 
Truman’s eye. Nor is there any 
definite proposal to kill filibusters 
that might impede the passage of 
Civil Rights legislation. There is 
only a flimsy reference to majority 
rule in determining matters per- 
taining to filibusters. 


Jobs for 
Negroes 


Tue Southerner under the New 
Deal was like a fish out of water. By 
all the laws of logic, he should have 
been a Republican. For the South 
has always been conservative, and 
Southerners looked askance at 
many of the features of the Roose- 
veltian revolution. But their econ- 
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omy was impoverished and so they 
looked to the party of Roosevelt for 


help. Today the 
FEPC and South is still in 
Cheap Democratic ranks 
Labor but hostile to the 


FEPC because it 
needs a low-cost labor market. 

Much as I dislike the left-wingers 
in Democratic ranks, I must admire 
them for their stand on Civil Rights, 
especially their support of a com- 
pulsory FEPC. “Let the South go,” 
they said, “rather than give way on 
principle.” 

A certain amount of bargaining 
and compromise is necessary in 
politics. A man who cannot com- 
promise is usually a_ self-opinion- 
ated prig. The politician is not 
dealing with divinely revealed truth 
of which he is certain. He operates 
on his own personal opinions and 
moreover he knows that he cannot 
expect results overnight. 

T. V. Smith in an article in The 
New York Times Sunday Supple- 
ment (July 20, 1952) has this to 
say: “Lincoln glorified the principle 
of compromise as the very moral 
genius of America. There have been 
plenty of men who, in a pinch, will 
stoop to compromise; but there 
have not been many spiritual men 
who would rise to it as the very 
strategy of virtue.” 


Now it seems to me that the Demo- 
cratic politicians did well to com- 
promise on candidates in the 
smoke-filled rooms. But in the case 
of Civil Rights, they stooped to com- 
promise when they watered down 
the wording of the plank so that it 
could be interpreted mildly in the 
South. Political prudence does not 
mean that the Negro should be de- 
frauded of his rights in perpetuity. 
This is a question that the Demo- 
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cratic Convention has haggled over 
for generations. It’s about time 
the party had the gumption to put 
its foot down and to insist come 
hell or high water, on the recog- 
nition of fundamental rights guar- 
anteed the Negro by Christianity 
and the American Constitution.. 
What if the Dixiecrats bolt the 
party! Let justice be done though 
the political heavens fall. 

I suppose a party wheelhorse 
would say: “That’s all very noble 
but this is politics. You had better 
stick to religion and we'll take care 
of the voting blocs.” I could catch 
echoes of this attitude even in some 
of the newspaper and magazine col- 
umnists who took sly digs at the 
abundance of clergy on hand at the 
Conventions. 

* * * * 

William E. Bohn is usually a fair- 
minded commentator but in de- 
scribing the Republican Convention 
in the New Leader (July 21st) he 
wrote: “And to cap the climax of 
boredom, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish clergy were 


put on the platform Clergy 
at every session to on the 
instruct God end- Platform 


lessly about the af- 
fairs of the nation, the world and 
the party. By this time, the Al- 
mighty must be tolerably well-in- 
formed.” Doubtless, he would have 
said the same of the Democratic 
Convention. 

I can understand Mr. Bohn’s im- 
patience with the parsonical tone of 
many of these clergymen. But the 
important fact is that they acted not 
in the role of advisers to God but as 
symbols of the necessary place of 
religion in American democracy. 
And I might add that their speak- 
ing voices were not quite so raspy 
and dull as those of the politicos. 








%. 
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Tue Founding Fathers presumed 
that religion and politics would go 
hand in hand in the American sys- 
tem of political liberty. As Justice 
Douglas said in the Released-Time 
case: “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Su- 
preme Being.” Indeed the framers 
of the Constitution put few limits 
on liberty precisely because they 
knew that Americans were a re- 
ligious people who 
would restrain their 
instincts by obedi- 
ence to Divine Law. 
It is almost a platitude to say that 
religion and morality are the flesh 
and blood of the American pattern 
of political freedom. 

There are too many Americans 
who fail to realize that religion is an 
essential element of American po- 
litical liberty. Recently I annoyed a 
priest by asserting that pure democ- 
racy is the worst form of govern- 
ment. I suppose I would have been 
beaten over the head if I tried to tell 
it to one of the whirling-dervish 
delegates at Chicago. Many fail to 
see the vast difference between pure 
democracy and American democ- 
racy. The first means uncondi- 
tional rule by the people: the sec- 
ond means rule by a people who 
govern their lives by the moral law. 
Pure democracy is murder incor- 
porated. 


No Mob 
Rule 
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Tax Rousseau-nourished intellec- 
tuals who engineered the French 
Revolution thought that religion 
would not be necessary to insure a 
happy regime. They were con- 
vinced that man is 

noble by nature and Guillotine 
that, if the people Government 
ruled France, they 

would rule according to the finest 
sentiments and sympathies of hu- 
man nature. They soon discovered — 
that man without religion is man 
run by his instincts and they saw 
France run red with human blood 
under the reign of instinct. 

They realized also that democ- 
racy leads to tyranny, for the will 
of the majority, if uncontrolled by 
religious factors, runs roughshod 
over minorities. But American de- 
mocracy, based on religious dogmas, 
prescribes that the majority will 
never be able to alienate the God- 
given rights of minorities to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

“Communism,” says Chambers, 
“is a vision of the world without 
God.” The Democratic Convention 
could have managed without the 
presence of clergymen but America 
cannot survive without the presence 
of what they symbolize. Take away 
religion and we have a vision of a 
godless world dominated by mobs 
of men swept along to catastrophe 
by the roaring winds of instinct. 











The Conventions—Fact and Myth 


by A. R. PINCI 


Tue nominations over, with nearly 
17,000,000 words telegraphed and 
many more broadcast and videoed, 
it is time to divest the oratory from 
its tegumentary redundance so as 
to discover what is fact and what is 
myth, statesmanship or bunk. This 
has nothing to do with the twin can- 
didacies. It is generally agreed that 
both represent men of different 
schools of political thought but in- 
distinguishable when it comes to 
fundamental Americanism. No mat- 
ter how either ticket would achieve 
it in the next four years, it means 
a change in Washington, and a wel- 
come change, seems the consensus. 

With vivid personal remembrance 
of the 1912 Baltimore and 1924 New 
York Democratic conventions, this 
correspondent admits that the re- 
cent stockyards amphitheater pro- 
ductions were better behaved but it 
is nonsense to say that beneath 
their collective politeness the nomi- 
nations were immaculately wrought 
or spiritually pure. There were 
treachery and manipulations galore. 
In all that neither Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower nor Adlai E. Stevenson had 
any part. In that respect both can 
stand before the electorate as truly 
No Deal aspirants. 

The shenanigans were engineered 
by politicians. The Republicans to 


tailor a front which will appeal to 
the nation and bring the long-outs 
back into power. The Democrats, 
so far successfully detouring 
charges of corruption, want to ex- 
tend their lush twenty years in of- 
fice into perpetuity, which accounts 
for the new slogan, “Don’t let them 
take it away.” Personal hatreds and 
partisan animosities studded both 
meetings. 


| President Truman himself 
hasn’t lived a day since his 1948 
election—by a popular minority, by 
the way — without enjoyable mo- 
ments of rancor and malice for 
opponents as well as a few members 
of his own party, without any of the 
ambivalence that on like occasions 
characterized President Roosevelt. 
With The Boss feeling “thataway” 
lesser party leaders took their cue. 

It will be remembered that HST 
called primaries “eyewash” after 
Senator Estes Kefauver dug himself 
in in the first New England results, 
to the dismaying surprise of the 
White House. Yet President Tru- 
man more than any one else turned 
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them into exactly that, impolite as 
is the word, because by all known 
evaluations and measurements the 
Tennessean had every ethical ad- 
vantage. On the basis of those scat- 
tered State verdicts the “coon-skin 
cap” candidate deserved better con- 
sideration. 

There was, literally, no “smoke- 
filled room” cabal, this being now 
a bipartisan way to describe the 
1920 goings-on that put Warren G. 
Harding over, because in this case 
the source of it all was the White 
House. Governor Stevenson was 
third choice after he had been first 
choice, and HST himself out. But 
was President Truman definitely 
out? Yes and no. The no prevailed, 
according to an authority, for fear 
that a Korean military or a domes- 
tic economic debacle might occur 
within the next four years, and 
changing script from “pointing 
with pride” to “viewing with fran- 
tic alarm” was too great a risk to 
face. 

Calvin Coolidge may or may not 
have realized how his being taken 
at his word of not choosing to run 
saddled Herbert Hoover with re- 
sponsibility for the panic that oth- 
erwise would be kaown as the 
Coolidge depression. Maybe the 
canny Mr. Truman figured it out 
that way and elected to interrupt 
his official saga this year and stand 
on his present laurels. 


I. the luxury of the modernized 
White House President Truman 
dictated what was to be. There 
were no orders as such, like those 
originating with President Roose- 
velt in the 1940 and 1944 cam- 
paigns, but the effect was the same. 
Hence the ups and downs in the 
matter of the Stevenson candidacy, 
the decision that Vice-President 
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Barkley too should halt when the 
halting was good, and naming Sena- 
tor John J. Sparkman of Alabama 
for second place. 

The latter is a recent convert to 
Fair Dealism. His legislative rec- 
ord is now under scrutiny of the 
Republicans, who will do everything 
they can to publicize it. But that 
his presence on the ticket consoli- 
dates the Dixiecrats is doubted. 
There was no walkout by the latter, 
prevented by assuaging them in the 
matter of the “loyalty oath.” The 
Fair Deal, or its spokesmen, was 
defeated. That Senator Kefauver or 
Senator Richard B. Russell were un- 
wanted by Truman is no secret, nor 
could they have been nominated 
against his wish without splitting 
the party beyond repair. 

Incidentally, a minor but unre- 
ported vice-presidency boom was 
incipient for James A. Farley, but 
among other things geographic con- 
siderations killed the idea. But Big 
Jim has returned to eminence with- 
in the conservative ranks in propor- 
tion, if not more so, to the declen- 
sion of the Moody-Lehman-Roose- 
velt-Humphrey set. 


Hsr, perhaps the consummate 
politician he is called, went further 
in a seemingly unrelated way. Ada- 
mant against invoking the Taft- 
Hartley law, even against the wishes 
of the Congress, it was too pat to be 
accidental that he called Benjamin 
F. Fairless, for the steel industry, 
and Philip Murray, for the union- 
CIO, to settle the strike quickly, 
under an “or else” ultimatum. 
What he could have done had the 
agreement not been reached—and it 
could have been reached the same 
way weeks before—is not clear. 
Ironically, to the consternation 
and even disgust of convention 
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chairman Sam Rayburn (Speaker 
of the House of Representatives), 
the “very important message from 
the White House” he announced be- 
fore the assembled delegates met 
with a passing routine cheer. The 
expected atomic applause, given the 
shrewd timing didn’t add up to 
the decibels accorded some of the 
chorus singers. 

To show how suspicions grow 
when politics is played to the hilt— 
and this is reported for whatever it 
is worth—President Truman’s com- 
mutation of the death sentence to 
life imprisonment of Oscar Collazo, 
who attempted to assassinate him 
in 1950, was “less an act of mercy 
than of political expedience,” on the 
supposition that this would clinch 
the largely Democratic Puerto 
Rican vote. 


By now everybody has read or 
heard the satirical and belittling 
references of Fair Dealers when 
speaking of General Eisenhower. It 
is amusing without being funny, 
when one remembers Truman’s 
own regret that SHAPE’S distin- 
guished head was in “bad com- 
pany,” meaning the Republicans, 
whereas he and his janizariat had 
once hoped to spring him before the 
country as natural ‘successor to the 
Roosevelt-Truman dynasty. How 
to turn a wonder candidate into a 
national menace almost overnight 
became a nightmare. They are cut- 
ting a sorry figure those who belittle 
the very man they would be lauding 
as next to God had Eisenhower en- 
listed under the Truman gonfalon. 
To these veteran ears, after twelve 
presidential campaigns, that only 
proves the sterility upon which 
Democratic spokesmen are tread- 
ing. 

Another such proof of sterility is 
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the tiresome repetition about the 
Hoover depression, as they persist 
in calling it. The Republicans 
might as well quote the Cleveland 
panic of the nineties and be as logi- 
cal or precise. The depression of 
twenty years ago is an issue dead 
long since but the Democrats, fear- 
ful of losing a good thing, keep 
resurrecting the ghost and knock- 
ing it down again and again, un- 
aware that now it is a bum show. 
And the way some administration 
statesmen kick around their statis- 
tics and comparisons to prove the 
New-Fair-Deal prosperity is enough 
to make the angels weep. 


Rezevant in this respect is a nota- 
tion I found recently in an ancient 
file, quoting something Woodrow 
Wilson told me when I interviewed 
him at Sea Girt in the hectic 1912 
campaign. The item did not seem 
very newsworthy at the time, with 
the world fairly at peace and for- 
eign policies being what they were 
from time immemorial. 

Said Governor Wilson: “There 
must be a better distribution of 
wealth, not as mere riches but as 
earned by the laborer and the farm- 
er and the clerk and the artisan. 
The Indians have their religious 
castes but let us not delude our- 
selves that we in the United States 
have no castes, because we have 
them. These American castes are 
economic. There are too many of 
them. Some are top-heavy with too 
much while others own next to 
nothing down to a poverty point. 

“How to remedy that, how to 
bring equity in our economic estab- 
lishment, is the first problem as I 
see it. Yet I hope this country never 
will have to resort to a military 
economy, an economy which pro- 
vides employment through excessive 
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armaments and all that they take 
for their upkeep. Perhaps that is 
the only way some nations can take 
care of their excessive birth rate but 
it is no solution for us and I never 
want to see the day that we shall 
have to do the same thing.” 


Tair sentiment had been uttered 
before. If memory serves, Presi- 
dent Taft said some such thing, as 
did another president, and once up- 
on a time by FDR himself. Yet to- 
day we have the spectacle of a 
“prosperity” being hailed and 
lauded a good part of which is arti- 
ficial and, in a sense, Moscow- 
prompted. Military costs, trans- 
lated into production and jobs, are 
not and never can be a normal or 
natural prosperity or make for a 
balanced economy. 

The current defense appropri- 
ations amount to something like 
$50,000,000,000 and account for 
about one-fifth of our national in- 
come of about $250,000,000,000. It 
isn’t necessary to go into details but 
that sum, sliced off suddenly, would 
spell a terrifying economic differ- 
ence in the nation’s welfare. No ad- 
ministration would be so stupid or 
foolhardy as to retrench in entirety 
or instantaneously; in fact, even 
Fair Dealers have considered plans, 
if and when, to taper off economies. 
But unemployment would ensue by 
the millions. Hence it would be 
well, against the desire for peace, to 
beat the Democratic “prosperity” 
drum less noisily. Because, said 
laconically, we cannot have pros- 
perity as it appears today and have 
enduring peace too. 


Taz Republican National Conven- 


tion was less spectacular and 
shorter-lived, in terms of excite- 
ment, than the Democratic replica, 
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but motivated throughout by 
hatreds. In intraparty contests an- 
tagonisms arise and generally soften 
down after election. Bryan I knew 
well enough for me to report that, 
until 1924, he submerged personal 
feelings for the sake of the party— 
as he proved in 1912—and his ac- 
ceptance of John W. Davis (repre- 
senting the House of Morgan and 
therefore a gold currency advocate) 
was just to defeat W.G. McAdoo and 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, whom he 
hated fervently. He never hated 
Champ Clark, likely 1912 nominee, 
but simply didn’t want him. 

Theodore Roosevelt and William 
H. Taft never composed their differ- 
ences. Neither counted for much in 
the 1916 Charles Evans Hughes 
nomination or campaign, nor was 
either sure of how he would fare if 
the bearded New Yorker, friend of 
both, was elected. 


| TAFT was tagged as the 
man to defeat at all costs. In that 
contest others participated but the 
two dominant antis were Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey and Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge. There are many 
versions of why or when Dewey got 
to hating Taft and none important 
here except one. That is, that if 
Taft won this year the Dewey camp 
would be outside looking in, as the 
saying goes, a contingency unpala- 
table to those concerned. 

Having twice lost his chance at 
the throne Governor Dewey decided 
the next best thing would be as the 
man behind the throne—perhaps a 
sort of Cardinal Richelieu—-and this 
could happen, if at all, by picking, 
grooming, nominating and electing 
his own candidate. The suspicion 
intrigues both the Taft partisans 
and many Democrats. Else, they 
ask, why would Mr. (so Dwight 
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wishes to be designated now) Eisen- 
hower have Tom’s press secretary 
at his side? 

Governor Dewey has been re- 
garded as a self-proclaimed expert 
in international affairs. When I in- 
terviewed him in 1940, as I did 
Willkie and Taft, he expatiated 
fully and passionately about foreign 
relations. How he became an ex- 
pert whilst crime-busting as New 
York District Attorney will be for 
full-time biographers to explain. 
Washington, however, mordacious 
as ever, and forgetting that un- 
countable Democrats have not been 
immune either, said that “Tom got 
bit by the diplomatic bug and has 
never been the same since.” 


Wren Dewey undertook his 
Asiatic junket last autumn Repub- 
licans took it as a sign that he was 
boning up to become Secretary of 
State. Talk was that with the 
Korean situation getting worse 


Dean Acheson would have to go 
to placate Democratic insurgents, 
many independents, and some Re- 


publicans. In other words, that a 
la FDR President Truman would 
bring a Republican into his cabinet 
and hand him the portfolio. Other- 
wise, huzzed the capital, why would 
HST bless the look-see as FDR 
had facilitated Willkie’s round-the- 
world voyage? 

The Dewey trip has been criti- 
cized on several counts. One, that 
he went on a private magazine- 
financed mission for personal profit 
on State-paid time. Two, that he 
had no business as Governor of New 
York to concern himself with war 
matters. Three, that he could learn 
nothing that high Washington offi- 
cials and diplomatic and military 
heads didn’t already know more 
about. Four, after he came back 
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what could he do with the non-new 
information except write a book? 

Yes, it was chorused, it was all in 
anticipation of his becoming Secre- 
tary of State or at least ambassador 
to London. Inasmuch as it did not 
happen under HST then inevitably 
it would under a hand-picked Re- 
publican incumbent he could nomi- 
nate and maybe elect. This opinion 
stands today as the most acceptable 
where Republicans abound and 
Democrats gossip. Both groups 
discount Dewey’s reiterations that 
he wants to complete his Albany 
term and then return to law. It is 
discounted because so many pre- 
convention iterations became mean- 
ingless as the days passed, this A. D. 
1952. 

It doesn’t strain the imagination 
of those who have read or listened 
that Dewey in either job would 
hardly be acceptable to the Taft 
wing, which is quite strong. Of 
course, Mr. Eisenhower hasn’t spo- 
ken and most likely is giving no 
thought to such personnel matters 
these premature days. If some sign 
of a Dewey top job appears before 
election, however, then the Taft and 
allied strategy will be known. The 
Democrats and New Dealers mean- 
time hope the latter will stay away. 

Senator Lodge proves that history 
doesn’t always repeat itself. As one 
who knew his grandfather, the 
Sage of Nahant, well, I am sure that 
the latter’s spirit has been in tur- 
moil these many months at the 
doings of Juni... The latter has re- 
versed the spirit and word of his an- 
cestor’s basic political credo. That 
young Lodge has the right to think 
and act as he considers best is not 
disputable—it’s merely that his atti- 
tude has been decried by Repub- 
lican associates and adherents of 
Senafor Taft. 
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If Senator Lodge is defeated for re- 
election in what seems now a close 
contest will Eisenhower reward him 
as lame ducks are rewarded? So, 
until the nominee shows his hand 
or openly explains what may be 
what, it won’t be a reunited Repub- 
lican party. In other words, only a 
miracle would see Taft et al. in an 
Eisenhower administration that in- 
cludes Dewey and Lodge. 


I. is nonsensical to allege that 
Dewey and Lodge “made” Eisen- 
hower. The latter was a world- 
familiar figure long before he 
loomed as a presidential possibility. 
Without his wartime distinction 
and more recent international 
NATO status making him president 
would have been impossible. What- 
ever credit Governor and Senator 
claim or are accorded the fact re- 
mains that the Democrats were first 
to consider the General as their next 
standard bearer. Senator Spark- 
man in July, 1948, endorsed the 
idea while asking President Tru- 
man to step down. This puzzles 
myriads of observers—how or why 
could Truman give the nod to a 
man who wished to unseat him or 
had he forgotten? Yet, HST is not 
one to forget such things. 

Another point that will be argued 
long and often is whether both Ste- 
venson and Eisenhower have been 
drafted in the sense of the office 
seeking the man, the avowed but 
rare ideal? Yes. Neither made a 
move nor uttered a word toward 
it. If anything, both treated the 
thought as fantastic. General Eisen- 
hower kept silent against the big- 
gest barrage of questions ever sub- 
mitted in such circumstances. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson overemphasized his 
negatives but never uttered a single 
positive negative. 
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A wit remarked that no woman 
ever flirted as Dwight and Adlai 
flirted after the party’s courtship 
began. Yet precedents they had in 
Garfield, Taylor, Pierce, Hughes, 
and lastly in Willkie who once said, 
to the resentment of countless Re- 
publicans thus alienated, that he 
didn’t “want the damn thing.” 


Senaren Tart was defeated 
through all kinds of machinations 
but his place in our political annals 
is secure. -After twelve years of 
hoping and trying it is unlikely he 
will get another chance. But Labor 
did not defeat his nomination try 
and it is seriously doubted that 
Labor could have defeated him for 
election had he been nominated. 
However, journalistic accuracy 
means revealing another unre- 
ported cause for the failure; his 
initials, in these times of alphabetic 
identification, would have spelled a 
most unsuitable and unhappy word 
—one that his enemies and antago- 
nists would have repeatedly used, 
and all so “innocently,” too. It 
again goes to prove how little things 
can predetermine big thiugs. 

Labor did indeed conspire against 
the Ohioan and with him any unac- 
ceptable Democrat, but it remained 
for the No. 1 Democrat—HST being 
a Fair Dealer—to rout Labor. 
When in the intimacy of a post- 
luncheon get-together some union 
bosses arrogantly informed Vice 
President Barkley that he was “too 
old” for the White House they 
didn’t suspect with whom they 
were monkeying. Neither they nor 
anybody else expected the Ken- 
tuckian to answer as he did, can- 
didly, solemnly, and so publicly. It 
would be naive to believe that other 
union chieftains had no inkling of 
it in advance. John L. Lewis and 
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Philip Murray hastened to explain 
that they had no part of it but the 
deed was done. No Republican 
could have hurt the Labor cause or 
its Washington influence as did the 
thumbing down of Alben Barkley, 
long a friend of the working classes 
personally and in Congress. 


Ceavarnons are still unwieldy 
affairs. They need simplification. 
That the majority should prevail is 
undebatable but the trouble lies in 
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determining what a majority is— 
whether actual or merely marginal. 
With so many civil leaders hoping 
that this year will see a peak voting 
record of 70,000,000, a mere major- 
ity of a million or so will lead to 
minority unhappiness. That ‘goes 
for either loser. Perhaps the easiest 
and best remedy is for voters to 
make a decisive choice by a land- 
slide majority—something like, say, 
50,000,000 or better out of the 
dreamed-of 70,000,000. 


Because I Am a Woman 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


BEcAUSE 1 am a woman, I have prayed 

For beauty, love and lasting youth to spend 

In carefree fashion ard by these betrayed 
Have cried against Your law that they must end. 
Because I am a woman I have yearned 

For motherhood which was not given me, 
From barrenness my bitter protest spurned 

The heart’s contrition and humility. 

Because I am a woman I have used 

Too many words, have come with too much pride 
Until You stripped my soul and then refused 
To blind my eyes or let me turn aside. 

Upon my knees at last, Oh Holy One, 


I pray for peace and ask, “Thy will be done.” 











a i ae. OC 








Gene Fowler 
Converted Himself 


by 


RALPH THIBODEAU 


ls must be a satisfying feeling for 
a writer to look at a bookshelf and 
see nine large books by himself, six 
“lives,” including his own, and 
three novels, and sit back and pat 
his paunch and say: 

“My, what a great boy am I.” 

Especially if he is still savoring 
the pecuniary plums from the sales 
thereof. 

There is one such American who 
I hope is not quite ready to indulge 
this understandable desire to rest. 
His latest, very popular, book is 
Schnozzola, the story of the lovable 
little jester with the nose. The 
writer, of course, is Gene Fowler, a 
literary friend that I have known 
for fifteen years. The friendship 
has been one-sided; Fowler has 
been aware of my existence for ex- 
actly three months. 

I met him through his words, 
those somewhat inadequate com- 
binations of fonts of hieroglyphics 
which a man arranges artistically 
and through which another man 





can glean the teeming brain of the 
first. And through those words dur- 
ing the years, I had the thoroughly 
exciting experience of following a 
great literary craftsman and a most 
entertaining companion straight, 
and predictably so, through the 
doors of the Catholic Church, watch- 
ing him humble himself as a little 
child to be baptized. 


* * * * 


Raver forty years ago Fowler 
moved into his first writing job as 
a $6-a-week reporter on the Denver 





In the lives, but more especially in the 
deaths ef the men Gene Fowler chose to 
write about, the discerning eye of Ralph 
Thibodeau saw a pattern slowly forming, 
and in June, 1950, he had the exciting ex- 
perience of following that great literary 
craftsman straight through the doors of the 
Catholic Church. Mr. Thibodeau, formerly 
assistant editor on the Catholic Digest, 

rites on liturgy, music, writers and writ- 
/ing. He lives in Texas where he teaches 
choir, journalism, English and history at 
the Corpus Christi College-Academy. 
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Republican. After running the 
usual gamut of a successful jour- 
nalist from newspaper reporter to 
managing editor in Denver and New 
York, and writing for radio and the 
movies, and knocking out eight vol- 
umes of his nine-book shelf, two 
years ago he slipped noiselessly into 
the Church. In fact, his entrance 
was so quiet that it went virtually 
unnoticed in the Catholic press, ex- 
cept for a good headline story in 
the Denver Register. 

The silence, unusual when a 
famous writer comes into the fold, 
I believe was understandable— 
Fowler was not famous to Catholic 
readers. If anything, he might have 
been considered infamous: in four 
of his “lives” he had written, sym- 
pathetically as a good recorder 
must, of four blithe spirits who in 
life had ignored almost every ac- 
cepted rule in the Catholic book: 
William J. Fallon, Fred G. Bon- 
fils, John Barrymore, and Jimmy 
Walker. But there was something 
unmistakably salutary about their 
deaths, something to do with the 
unstrained mercy of God. 


a FaLuon, The Great Mouth- 
piece, stole cookies from Brother 


Hooley and sang Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” at Fordham; threw over a 
prosecutor’s job as assistant district 
attorney of Westchester County, 
New York, because he couldn’t bear 
to send men to prison; became the 
unofficial defender of Broadway’s 
greatest racketeers, beat every rap 
known to the courts, including an 
indictment of himself for bribing a 
juror; for weeks at a time lived 
with almost any woman except his 
valid wife; shortened his life to a 
mere forty-one years by indiscrimi- 
nate use of bootleg booze; but came 
home to die, home to his wife and 
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home to his Church. At his funeral, 
eight Jesuit priests, former Ford- 
ham teachers, stood around his cof- 
fin to chant: “May the angels lead 
you into Paradise ... and with 
Lazarus, once a paupes, may you 
have eternal rest.” 

Thus on May 2, 1927, was con- 
signed to earth and to the mercy of 
Heaven the prodigal son who had 
thrown away his spiritual birth- 
right and millions of dollars on fair- 
weather friends along the Great 
White Way, and had known the 
taste of corn husks in his mouth. 


N EXT came Fowler’s story of Fred 
Bonfils, of the same Corsican stock 
as Napoleon, multimillionaire em- 
peror of the old Denver Post, who 
resorted to front-page blackmail 
and physical assault to discipline 
recalcitrant advertisers and enemies 
of his newspaper empire, the first 
of the yellow journalists, who 
would admit only one thing as im- 
moral, namely, “throwing money 
away.” 

At the age of seventy-two, he ar- 
rived, as all men must, at the end 
of the trail, the region of the Tim- 
berline, as Fowler called the story. 
Having only a few days before the 
end roared down a suggestion that 
he look for comfort in the Church, 
Bonfils on his last day, February 2, 
1933, said simply: “Send for a 
priest.” 

Father Hugh McMenamin, pastor 
of Denver’s Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception, baptized Bon- 
fils. The old publisher looked at the 
Crucifix, and died. 

The first faint sign of a pattern 
began to be evident in the lives, more 
especially the deaths, of these men 
Fowler chose to write about. It 
could be due to coincidence. 

I had to wait ten years for the 
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clincher, Good Night, Sweet Prince, 
the life and times of John Barry- 
more, Fowler’s greatest book. 

Almost everyone of the genera- 
tion just fading knows the tale of 
America’s great Hamlet, known to 
his intimates as the Monster, whose 
life, begun as a Catholic, devolved 
about the affections of a succession 
of four wives, in his quest for a love 
such as, we are told, is not given to 
man, even to Don Juan Barrymore, 
to know in this life. After sixty 
restless years, on his last hospital 
bed, he received the Last Sacra- 
ments and thus found Love. 

The evidence of Fowler’s pattern 
was now fairly overwhelming. On 
the strength of it, I ventured a pri- 
vate prediction to a few friends who 
would listen. Jimmy Walker died 
November 18, 1946. Mustering up 
all the courage of a seer, I guessed 
that Fowler’s next biography would 
be about one of three persons: Babe 
Ruth, Al Capone, or Walker; I don’t 
know how Capone got in there; he 
just seemed to fit the category. 


I WATCHED with almost as great 
eagerness as the author the advance 
notices, early in 1949, of Beau 
James, the life and times of Jimmy 


Walker, most famous of New 
York’s citizens, elected mayor, de- 
posed for accepting tremendous 
bribes, Catholic, divorced and re- 
married ex-Catholic, reconstituted 
Catholic, who shortly before his 
death made a magnificent public 
confession of faith, not at all in the 
glib style of the former dapper man- 
about-town. 

Fowler, first and always the great 
reporter, dug it out of the files of the 
Brooklyn Tablet, and recorded it 
faithfully. 

In June, 1946, only five months 
before his death, Jimmy spoke at a 
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Communion breakfast of the New 
York Catholic Traffic Guild. 

“While it is true,” he said,— 
“too awfully true—that many acts 
of my life were in direct denial of 
the Faith in which I believed, I can 
say truthfully that never once did I 
try to convince myself or others that 
my acts were anything else than 
what they were. Never once did I 
attempt to moralize or rationalize 
my acts, for I knew that they were 
denials of the Faith in which I be- 
lieved and to which I was devoted. 
Never once did I deny my Faith to 
square it with my actions. It is 
true that I acted against my Faith 
and my Church, but I always be- 
lieved in and felt with the Faith of 
my Fathers and the Church of my 
God. The glamour of other days I 
have found to be worthless tinsel, 
and all the allure of the world just 
so much seduction and deception. 
I have now found in religion and re- 
pentance the happiness and joy that 
I sought elsewhere in vain.” 

Quotations of this sort probably 
gave rise to one reviewer’s comment 
that Fowler “succeeded only in 
sounding like a sentimental buddy 
at a wake.” To me, the speech 
sounded like that of an Augustine, 
the reporter like a man who himself 
might be nearing the end of a long 
search. 


* of k * 


I KNEW only that Fowler had been 
raised by a Methodist grandmother, 
that he had generally succeeded in 
keeping clear of churches and 
churchmen — with one notable ex- 
ception. In 1912, in Denver he had 
met Father McMenamin, who was 
later to baptize Fred Bonfils, and 
the resulting friendship had lasted 
for life. 


In his autobiography of his early 
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Denver years, A Solo in Tom-Toms, 
Fowler told how as a young reporter 
he met Father, later Monsignor, 
Mac, and through him got to inter- 
view the Bishop of San Francisco 
and cover the dedication of the Den- 
ver cathedral. The only person he 
couldn’t impress by his importance 
as a.recorder of Catholic events was 
his Methodist Granny, who said: “I 
don’t know what you see in these 
papists—and vice versa. You're be- 
ginning to smell of incense.” 

After Beau James, | thought the 
smell was getting pretty strong. I 
made one more prediction: that 
Fowler would soon be a Catholic. 
And, although legitimate bookmak- 
ers might object to such race-fixing, 
I surreptitiously added his name to 
the Commemoration of the Living. 


0. June 2, 1950, The New York 
Times dutifully recorded: “Denver, 
June 1—Gene Fowler, author, will 
be baptized a Roman Catholic at 
rites in his home town next week as 
the result of a friendship with a 
priest which started thirty-eight 
years ago.” 

I would have added, “as a result 
of the peculiar literary friendship of 
the writer and four of the men 
about whom he wrote, the great in- 
timacy which binds the writer to his 
subject, beginning with a love of 
facts, which used to be called a love 
of truth, often ending with a per- 
sonal affection and a need, perhaps 
unconscious at first, to imitate.” 

Fowler’s friendship with Father 
Mac, dating back so many years, 
could be used as a convenient peg 
on which to hang his efforts to tell 
the stories of so many prodigal sons 
who finally tired of inferior pottage 
and returned to their Father’s 
house. 

A convenient peg, but hardly the 


right one for the mantle. The sub- 
ject of the “lives” simply turned up 
on the regular beat of one of the 
most penetrating and entertaining 
journalists of our time, the Barry- 
more story, in particular, being the 
story of a personal friend who had 
wandered into Fowler’s life with, I 
am sure, no thought of religion 
crossing the mind of either writer 
or protagonist. 

It would be more accurate, cer- 
tainly more indicative of the incom- 
‘prehensibility of the ways of the 
Lord of this man-muddled earth, to 
say that chance encounters with at 
least the first two biographical sub- 
jects led a thoughtful journalist, 
through the downs and final ups of 
four separate lives, to the threshold 
of the Faith. 

And when the gift of Faith was 
given, he knocked at the door, as the 
others had done, belatedly, to ask 
for a simple thing, Life. 


Fowiss wrote to me in April about 
his conversion: 

“T think any writer, if he keeps at 
it long enough, must reveal himself 
and his attitudes in his work. You 
have obviously read my attitudes in 
my own work. 

“As to my own belated coming in- 
to the Church, may I ask, where else 
is there to go? 

“I have been asked frequently to 
write about this ‘experience’ but 
have declined to do so as yet, be- 
cause to my mind a well-meaning 
but overzealous convert is a pest, if 
not a menace. I do not wish to be 
what I call a ‘house-top Catholic.’ 
When and if I feel that I am quali- 
fied to write about these things, I 
shall assuredly do so. But I have 
a long way to go in respect to knowl- 
edge as well as personal righteous- 
ness before I dare be impertinent 
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enough to fling words on the sub- 
ject. 

“First I must try to live the Cath- 
olic life, and too often there is a 
great weakness in my resolves. 
Meantime I must address myself 
humbly and in private to an all-for- 
givi_, God and look upon the 
Blessed Mary as my own mother. 
And know that so long as we have 
her, none of us ever is an orphan in 
this world or the next one. 

“I am somewhat puzzled when 
I read of the terrible woes and inde- 
cisions on the part of some of my 
fellow converts. I could not in all 
conscience write that it was difficult 
for me to become a Catholic. It was 
the most normal and easy thing in 
this world to make the choice, and 
every time I think of the years 
wasted outside the Church, I could 
kick myself. The hard thing is to 
live up to the teachings. 

“Yet it is a glad religion, and I 
am a glad man.” 


* * * * 


I SHOULD like to see the gladness of 
the convert expressed for the world 
in at least one more novel. Fowler 
has already written three; he has 
otherwise been prepared for this 
new attempt, a Catholic novel, in 
strange Ways. 

In spite of his own protestations 
of ignorance, he has behind his two 
years of Catholic living a_ back- 
ground of thirty-eight years of 
thinking about the Church. He is 
aware of the central facts of the life 
of grace, most divinely shocking 
among which is the real, physical 
Christ, God With Us in the Eucha- 
rist. Then, he knows that in spite 
of the nearness of Christ Himself, 
we have our sins. 

He has seen the inconsistencies— 
the belief persisting in spite of the 
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action, the action apparently uncol- 
ored by any shade of belief—in his 
biographical subjects: Barrymore’s 
Crucifix in the bedroom where he 
brought his fourth wife; Willie Fal- 
lon’s “good, thick steak” on Good 
Friday. He has heard his “buddy,” 
Jimmy Walker, express the Catho- 
lic sinner’s realization of this incon- 
sistency, of the terrific struggle be- 
tween good and evil within the soul 
of man. 

As one long dedicated to his toil- 
some craft, he knows the central 
place of conflict in fiction and, by 
inference, the essence of the Catho- 
lic novel, depiction of the struggle 
between good and evil in this world. 
Without the good, the novel re- 
sounds with the note of twentieth- 
century American unguided, undis- 
guised despair. Without the evil, it 
may be at best edifying, at worst, a 
glorification of presumption. 


Ix a generally valid essay in the 
volume, Catholic Renascence in a 
Disintegrating World, John Pick 
traces the American Catholic novel 
from the days when “in 1865 Isaac 
Hecker founded THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p,” to the present, makes 
some sorrowful allusions to Evelyn 
Waugh and Graham Greene in Eng- 
land, and the great modern French 
Catholic trio of Bloy, Bernanos, and 
Mauriac, and concludes, “the emer- 
gence of outstanding Catholic novel- 
ists notable in modern England and 
France has not been paralleled 
here.” 

He gives some reasons: the Cath- 
olic writer’s dealing with Catholic 
life only on superficial levels; his 
failure to realize that the novel is an 
art form rather than a theological 
treatise; his Puritanism, the pecu- 
liar disease of the American Catho- 
lic writer, reluctance to treat sin. 
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And the crowning reason: “We 
are likely to be very intent upon and 
enthusiastic over writing about a re- 
ligious view of life without under- 
going the humble, patient, and ar- 
duous discipline that the craft of 
writing demands and without which 
we are doomed to mediocrity.” 

In passing, I would mention that, 
above all, there is no Puritanism in 
Fowler’s work. The lives are not 
all deathbed conversion scenes. 
Mostly they are the humorous and 
whimsical and ribald and pathetic 
records of very colorful human be- 
ings, each a genius in his own way, 
each sinning greatly and loving 
greatly, so many Augustines and 
one modern Shylock. 

Pick concludes, as rather a futile 
afterthought, it seems: “A genu- 
inely Catholic novel may, of course, 
come from some distinguished con- 
vert yet to return to his home.” 

Perhaps the thought is no longer 
vain. After a lifetime of conscious 


or unconscious preparation for writ- 
ing such a Catholic novel, Fowler 
has come home. 

In his only other public statement 
on his conversion up to now, Fow- 
ler wrote in the Denver Register 
just before his Baptism: “I have 
long wanted to be received into the 
true Church. I did not wish to be a 
deathbed Catholic. I am now sixty, 
and perhaps I can work in a small 
way to earn my right to be a son of 
the Church.” 

The tally of Fowler’s years stands 
now at sixty plus two. He is living 
in Los Angeles, writing television 
shows, “keeping them clean,” he 
told me, “and as intelligent as pos- 
sible for a mass medium.” 

A Catholic novel, a medium of ex- 
pression with no limitations on the 
intelligence of either writer or 
reader, coming from this distin- 
guished convert, would certainly 
earn him the right which he so ear- 
nestly seeks. 


Thoughts About A Gardener 


by ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


He loved this common earth, and with it made 
This joyous spot of summer sun and shade 
Where leaf and blossom with the golden bee 
Wove through the days this lovely tapestry. 


This little Arcady where he has wrought 

With earth and seed, and love of them, and sought 
A beauty hidden, is a prophecy 

Of that fair garden that the world might be! 
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Boot on His Neck 


by LELIA STEPHEN 


Bonnovens paced the small office 
once up, once down, like a caged 
animal. You felt he should stop for 
a moment, even flag, but he didn’t. 
He seemed to talk better thus. He 
was saying, “Now don’t forget what 
I tell you, Marklew. You let a native 
get the upper hand of you and 
you’re done for. Not that I’m 
against any man for the color of 
his skin. Oh, no! I used to be a 
liberal myself .. . when I had time 
for politics. .. . Damn long ago!” 
He paused for the merest instant 
by the window, his unfeeling eyes 
flickering over the stupendous 
mountainscape the Himalayas 
painted on the horizon like a beau- 
tiful stage-set, brilliant in the sum- 
mer sun. “Years ago.” He mused 
a moment, as if he couldn’t believe 
himself and then he went on brisk- 
ly both walking and talking. “But 
when a man’s been twenty-three 
years in the East he has no time for 
theories. You understand me?” 
“Oh, of course,” said Marklew. 
This was his first day on the tea- 
garden and Burroughs was briefing 
him. Marklew was just out from 
home, tall, powerful, clear-eyed, the 
bright bloom of English air fresh 
on his young face, yet with some- 
thing mature, even middle-aged, in 


his grave brown eyes and slow, 
studied movements. 

He seemed to act like an irritant 
on Burroughs; his reserve or his 
public-school voice or his bright 
complexion that was like a taunt 
thrown in Burroughs’ tropic-rav- 
aged face. Burroughs didn’t know. 
He tried to push past the gates of 
Marklew’s seclusion, but they would 
not yield. Marklew might have been 
deaf for all the impression that Bur- 
roughs’ words made on him. It 
annoyed Burroughs. He had never 
yet met a man who so stubbornly 
refused his counsel. Hang it all, he 
had been on the garden twenty- 
three years, with only two home 
leaves. He knew all the answers. 
He frowned suddenly, “You under- 
stand me?” he said. 

“Perfectly.” A little gleam stirred 
in Marklew’s eyes. 

66 

HATS good.” Burroughs was 
tired of pushing at those gates. 
Perhaps the fellow did understand 
after all. He flagged a little, coming 
to rest at last by the window, star- 





The age-old struggle between the native 
and his exploiter is given a new twist in 
this posthumous story by the gifted Lelia 
Stephen who died last year in Calcutta. 
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ing at the hillsides with their up- 
holstery of green tea bushes, row 
upon row like corduroy. That was 
all his work. Twenty-three years 
ago the plantation was a jungle and 
now look at it! You couldn’t find a 
word to say against it. He smiled 
to himself. 

“Well, I guess you’ve got work 
to do,” said Burroughs. “Shan’t 
keep you longer. Everything all 
right?” 

“Yes, thanks.” Marklew rose and 
Burroughs saw his great height and 
power with envy. He was young 
and strong and his eyes were clear. 
He hadn’t been twenty-odd years in 
the jungle, rotted with damp and 
dried with fevers. The wilds had 
not claimed him yet. 

“You’ve got everything you want 
in the dispensary?” 

“Thanks. So far, I have. But I 
haven’t looked over it yet.” 

“If you need anything just send 


in your requisition and I'll see 
about it.” Burroughs was expan- 


sive. “You realize of course that 
there are many things we can’t get. 
Import restrictions, you know, but 
we make do. We make do.” He 
tried a laugh. 

“Oh, quite,” said Marklew. 

Burroughs wished the man would 
talk a bit more, come out into the 
open. It was like fencing blind- 
folded. 

“Right ho!” said Burroughs. “See 
you at lunch.” 
“Thanks,” 

went away. 
Burroughs sat down at last at his 
desk,- but not to work. He tilted 
back his chair and rocking on it, 
rubbed his harsh-shaven chin with 
his fat, browned fingers. He 
couldn’t make the fellow out. Some- 
thing funny somewhere. He puz- 
zled a bit and then said aloud, “I 


said Marklew and 
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know what it is. He’s got a swelled 
head. That’s what it is. He’s a 
bounder.” 


Maaxtew came into the office at 
midday. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “I’ve come 
to leave a list of things I need.” He 
placed a typewritten sheet before 
Burroughs. 

Burroughs looked at him sharp- 
ly, his mouth forming a silent syl- 
lable. What the hell did he mean? 

“A list?” he said. “Right ho! Ill 
look over it and let you know if it 
can be done.” He put the flimsy 
sheet away deep under a pile of pa- 
pers, for future reference, no one 
knew when. 

“Everything there is urgent.” 
Marklew glanced at the papers, sug- 
gestively. “The dispensary is in a 
shocking state. I never saw such a 
paucity of stores.” 

Burroughs’ face blazed with the 
rising blood. He was criticizing old 
Phillips who had been on the job 
for eighteen years. 

“Your predecessor managed per- 
fectly well,” Burroughs said with a 
sudden flush of dignity. “This isn’t 
the London Clinic, you know.” 

“I’m quite aware of that. I mere- 
ly ask for a few necessities.” 

“Few? As far as I can see you 
have about a hundred items listed 
there.” He flicked the paper with 
his thick fingers and Marklew saw 
the ridges on his fingernails. 

“Those are just a few. I’ve cho- 
sen the urgent needs first.” 

“T'll have to pass that before it 
goes to our agents,” Burroughs 
warned. “If there is anything un- 
necessary I’ll be the one to catch 
2” 

“I understand I am in sole charge 
of my department here.” Annoy- 
ance like a flint struck a spark from 
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his cold, hard voice. “I am prepared 
to defend myself.” 

“In theory you are in sole charge, 
but not in practice. Ill have to sign 
that list.” 

“Thank you. I shall deal with 
the agents direct. May I trouble 
you for the list, please?” 

The man was a bounder. “If you 
take that view I'll send it,” said 
Burroughs, “but I can’t promise 
anything. The cost of production 
is terrific. We daren’t spend a 
farthing extra.” He was whining, 
now. 

“I know that. Nevertheless it is 
my duty as medical officer to ask 
for those requirements. Be so good 
as to let me know if you are pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility of 
ordering them?” Marklew’s voice 
sounded smooth, like satin, even 
snaky. Burroughs hated him. 

“T’ll send it,” he said, “but I’ve 
warned you not to expect wonders.” 

That afternoon Burroughs wrote 
a private letter to Reuben, the man- 
ager of the agent’s office in Calcutta. 
The requisition went by the same 
post. It was returned, not sanc- 
tioned. When Burroughs told Mark- 
lew about it he said nothing. 


Next week Burroughs caught 


Marklew out. He was treating a 
coolie outside the usual hours. The 
man had no right to medical aid 
outside official hours. It was fan- 
tastic, spoiling the coolies, pamper- 
ing them. You never knew what 
they would expect after that. Run- 
ning down to the lines every night 
to see a—-coolie. Marklew was 
either a knave or a fool. It was 
against the rules, too. The com- 
pany’s doctor was not supposed to 
attend the coolies in the lines. They 
had to come up for treatment or 
get out. 
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Burroughs paced the veranda of 
his bungalow furiously, the floor- 
boards creaking under his angry 
tread. He was waiting for Mark- 
lew to come back to his bungalow. 
He was a long while away this time. 
Not the usual half-hour. Burroughs 
had watched him every evening for 
days now and he knew to almost 
a split second when he would come 
climbing up the hillside, a little 
weary for all his youth and power. 

Burroughs had thought it was the 
usual thing at first. Cherchez la 
femme. It would have been a nice 
thing to hang on Marklew,.a native 
woman. Instead it had turned out 
better, if less exciting, a direct con- 
travention of company rules, some- 
thing really to write home about, 
enough to serve up Marklew’s head 
on a charger. Burroughs smiled to 
himself and then he saw him mov- 
ing up through the blue tropic dusk, 
up and up. 


As Marklew approached, he looked 
very tired, the fresh pink gone from 
his lips and cheeks. Burroughs 
saw the whiteness of fatigue round 
his eyes. 

“I understand you are treating a 
man outside hours. Do I under- | 
stand aright?” Burroughs kept his 
tone cold, official, emotionally level 
with Marklew’s. He felt a little 
proud of his restraint. He was 
showing Marklew he could meet 
him on his own icy ground. 

“Perfectly,” said Marklew. 

“Do you know it is not conso- 
nant with our rules?” 

“T do.” 

“And knowing that you are treat- 
ing him?” 

“I am treating him in a private 
capacity, Mr. Burroughs. The com- 
pany cannot restrict my private 
life.” 
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“There is a clause in your con- 
tract which forbids you to set up a 
private practice. Are you aware of 
that?” 

“This is not private practice, Mr. 
Burroughs. I am treating a sick 
man as an act of... .” 

“Charity?” 

“I prefer to call it duty.” 

“Can you prove it?” 

“Unfortunately, no. I leave it to 
the discretion of my employers.” 

“I see. You know that they shall 
hear of this?” - 

“I do not doubt that in the least, 
Mr. Burroughs.” 

“Very well. I’ve warned you.” 

“You are too kind.” 

Burroughs tried another  ap- 
proach. It might have greater 
force. He said, “I think I warned 
you not to waste your time on these 
natives. You'll never get any 
thanks for it. You’ll get a kick in 
the pants for your pains. There’s 
only one thing to do with a coolie, 
Marklew, and that’s to keep your 
boot on his neck.” 

“Thank you,” said Marklew, “and 
now I bid you good-night.” 

Burroughs heard his footsteps 
crunching softly on the gravel. 


* * * * 


Y 
N EXT evening Burroughs was mix- 
ing a second sundowner. He be- 
lievee in whisky, not paludrine. 
The syphon splashed pleasantly in- 
to his glass. He was feeling happy. 
By ten o’clock he would be drunk. 

His bearer padded into the room, 
his yellow face still as a mask, but 
his small, dark, slant eyes gleamed. 

“Sahib,” he said, “the coolies are 
saying that the man Marklew 
Sahib treated has died.” 

“Eh, what?” Burroughs grinned 
amiably. 
The bearer repeated his message. 
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“Died? My God. There'll be a 
hell of a stink now. Does Marklew 
Sahib know?” 

“Yes, Sahib. The man’s broth- 
ers went to see him.” 

“Oh, did they?” 

“Yes. They are angry. They say 
Marklew gave him the wrong medi- 
cine.” 

“Wrong medicine? Well, it’s the 
right one for Marklew.” He 
chuckled, then stopped. “Hey,” he 
called to the bearer, “give Marklew 
Sahib my salaams.” 

The bearer padded away obedi- 
ently. 


Marxtew appeared promptly as 
usual. He looked even more ex- 
hausted than he had the last time. 
His face was white as paper and his 
mouth drooped. Burroughs noted 
the details with pleasure. He 
couldn’t flaunt his English fresh- 
ness, now. The jungle was getting 
him. 

“Good-evening,” said Burroughs 
pleasantly. He could afford to be 
magnanimous, play his catch a 
little. “I hear you have been un- 
fortunate enough to lose your 
patient.” 

“The loss is his,” said Marklew 
softly. 

“Or rather his brothers’. They’ve 
been up to your bungalow, I hear.” 

“You keep yourself abreast of 
events, Mr. Burroughs.” 

“I have to. I’m the boss here.” 
He let that shaft sink home. “I hear 
they’re in an ugly mood. Are you 
prepared to face them?” 

“I believe I am, Mr. Burroughs.” 

“Okay.” He drummed his fat 
fingers on the table top. “But if 
you get hurt don’t come to me. I’m 
not going to dry your tears, Mark- 
lew. And I’ve a feeling you’re go- 
ing to get hurt. You wouldn’t heed 
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my warning. When I told you not 
to spoil these coolies you wouldn’t 
listen to me.” 

“It’s not a coolie’s fault, Mr. Bur- 
roughs if he isn’t grateful. He’s 
been kicked so often he’s become a 
brute. It’s up to us to raise him 
to our level, not go down to his.” 
Marklew’s voice was patient. 


é 

] xozeo. And what do you think 
we should do? Go down to the lines 
and fraternize with coolies? They’re 
only muck. Treat ’em like muck.” 
His face went scarlet with sup- 
pressed rage. A new idea came to 
him and his words bubbled up like 
overboiling water. “And what do 
you think the effect of your raising, 
as you call it, is going to be? It’s 
going to play hell with discipline. 
Labor’s out of hand already. Give 
them an inch and they’ll take two 
bloody miles. Look here, Mark- 
lew, I’ve been on this garden 
twenty-three years and I’m not hav- 
ing any interference from you.” 

Twenty-three years. He wore the 
fact like a crest, something that 
conferred a distinction on him. 
“Twenty-three years of peace and 
now. ... I'll reap the harvest of 
your indiscretion. [ll reap the 
whirlwind.” He listened to himself 
proudly. He liked his new elo- 
quence. This was not the old Bur- 
roughs talking, mumbling plati- 
tudes over his whisky in the club. 
“If there’s a riot over this I'll be the 


scapegoat.” He was weakening. 
The fine phrases didn’t come so 
easily now. “Raising them up. 


Raising hell you mean. You mark 
my words. If those fellows don’t 
kill you I'll eat my hat. They'll 
have it in for you. One day, sooner 
or later—snick!” He made a sleek 
noise and a sweeping gesture with 
his hand to his throat. “In your 
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sleep maybe. You'll never even see 
your murderer.” 

“Like Duncan?” Marklew’s eyes 
glimmered. 

“Who’s Duncan?” 

“A Scotchman,” said Marklew 
gravely. 

“I see.” Burroughs was not in- 
terested. “I wash my hands of the 
whole thing. But in future please 
remember. ...” His words petered 
out. Marklew was really an impos- 
sible man. Quite impossible. Per- 
haps even nuts. It was a possibility. 
He looked suddenly at Marklew for 


those marks of insanity of popular . 


belief. He looked at the eyes. No 
wild look. Nothing but a mocking 
stare. He gave it up. “I hope to 
God there won’t be trouble. You 
let me know if you want help,” he 
said. He was helpless against 
events now. He looked up at Mark- 
lew his eyes sad, like a monkey’s. 

“T shall.” Marklew was solemn. 
“If you will be so good as to excuse 
me, I shall be glad to leave.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Burroughs. 


x * * * 


Mi extew couldn’t have been gone 
five minutes when Burroughs heard 
his cry. -It was single, lone, des- 
perate, cleaving the silent night like 
a sword. He leaped to his feet and 
ran down the steep path. 

“Damn it, man! Where are 
you?” He shouted, helpless in the 
dark. He should have brought a 
torch, but it was too late to return 
and he fumbled in his pockets and 
found his cigarette-lighter. Snap- 
ping it up he raised a smoky flame. 
He held it up high, like a torch, but 
the light it threw was puny, feeble, 
illuminating nothing. He could 
smell the oily burning of it and 
feel its warmth in his hand. Shield- 
ing the light he stumbled on, 
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showers of stones falling down the 
path with his every hurrying step. 
Then he heard a moan and a gasp 
and saw a shape in the lee of a wild 
tea bush. It was Marklew sitting 
up in the grass, holding something 
before him, staring at it dully. 

“Is it you, Marklew?” Burroughs 
panted softly. “What the hell has 
happened, man?” 

“T’ve had an accident,” he said 
faintly. 

“Accident?” Burroughs was sour 
even in triumph. 

In the oily flamelight he could see 
the half-severed fingers and the 
spouting blood of Marklew’s right 
hand. “Hell of an accident. Come 
on up to my bungalow.” 

“Thanks,” said Marklew quietly, 
distant as ever. 


S wouzen-nesvep fool. Burroughs 
led him up the slope, his feelings 
compact of disgust and pity. He 


was about to speak, but he saw his 
bearer sianding at the head of the 
path, his secret, yellow face as im- 
passive as ever, and he swallowed 
his rage as if it were something that 
was choking him. Whatever Mark- 
lew was he was a white man and 
they had to stand together, shoul- 
der to shoulder in the face of ad- 
versity. 

He shouted orders to the bearer. 
Hot water. Clean linen. A peg of 
whisky. As he tore up handker- 
chiefs into strips, Marklew held the 
tourniquet they had together made. 
Neither spoke. Presently Burroughs 
tied up the fingers clumsily follow- 
ing Marklew’s directions with diffi- 
culty, but the blood still oozed 
through, staining the whiteness of 
the linen. Burroughs never knew 
blood could look so beautiful. 

“Have you phoned Harrison?” 
Marklew said. Harrison was the 
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medical officer of the nearest gar- 
den. 

“I shall,” said Burroughs. He 
hurried away to his office and 
Marklew saw him snatching up the 
heavy old-fashioned two-piece tele- 
phone. 

Returning, he said, “He’s coming 
right away.” 

“Thank you,” said Marklew. 

The blood was soaking into his 
sleeve, making a grotesque scarlet 
design. 

“Have a spot of this.” Burroughs 
had his hand on the whisky de- 
canter. 

“No, thanks.” Thanks. That was 
all. Burroughs looked at him with 
irritation. He gave away at last, 
saying peevishly, “How in hell did 
it happen?” 

“Somebody took a swipe at me,” 
Marklew said quietly. “Just as you 
said, at my throat, but I managed 
to grab the knife and so—this.” He 
tried to move his hand but the 
agony drove deep furrows over his 
face. 

“I told you all along, you can’t 
give a coolie uplift. The only way 
to deal with him is to keep your 
boot on his neck. I told you that.” 
He repeated himself like a barrel- 
organ repertoire, maddeningly. 

“So you did,” Marklew sighed 
gently. 

“You must be wild,” said Bur- 
roughs at length. 

“What about?” 

“Those coolies, of course!” 

“I’m not,” said Marklew pleas- 
antly. 

Burrough was too astonished to 
speak. This chap was really bats. 
At last he got out an incredulous, 
“No?” 

“No,” said Marklew firmly. 

“Is this an act you're staging, 
Marklew?” 
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“No. What an earth should I 
stage an act for?” 

“True,” Burroughs agreed. “Man, 
you’re bleeding badly!” His eyes 
were wide with alarm. 
~ With his good hand Marklew 
pulled a handkerchief out of his 
pocket. Something fell clinking to 
the floor. 

“What's that?” 
stooped to look. 


Burroughs 
He found the 
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something and held it up, evidently 
puzzled. 

“A rosary,” 
“thanks.” 

“Rosary?” An idea-association 
stirred in Burroughs’ mind. “I 
guess that explains everything,” 
Burroughs said at length. “All this 
stuff about charity and duty and 
helping coolies.” 

“Perhaps,” said Marklew. 


Marklew said, 


Up River 


by EVA BEARD 


ONE seagull, lone stylite 
from stone gray wharf post ringed with rippled waters 
the river wind soft stirring his silver feathers 

watches upstream. 


The gleam 
that breaks the ruffled satin of the river 
as the fish leaps. The seagull leans 


swift on the wind 
dives and returns. 


Eternal these 
bird watcher, wind and stream 


stuff of an endless dream. 











Japanasan 


by SISTER HELEN MADELEINE INGRAHAM, S.N.D. 


Tue train ride down the island of 
Honshu brought me through pic- 
turesque villages of houses thatched 
with straw. In every conceivable 
spot were green paddy fields laid 
out with perfect orderliness, and 
alive with peasants wading, knee 
deep, transplanting the tender rice 
plants. Scarecrows, of every vari- 
ation of scariness and of original- 
ity, were omnipresent. We wound 
through groves of giant trees under 
bluest of skies, in sight always 
of the rugged mountain ranges. 
Shrines, both Shinto and Buddhist, 
their location marked by long lanes 
of torii, became almost too numer- 
ous to count. 

Occasionally an old feudal castle 
loomed up on a mountain side, a 
great square mass of stone and plas- 
ter, with narrow, white-barred win- 
dows and tiers of curving roofs, 
artistically zigzagging in such a 
manner that an object thrown from 





any corner would find an unob- 
structed path to the ground. On 
the top a bronze fish shone rich and 
dark in the sunshine. Below at the 
base of the pine-topped dikes slept 
in quietude and darkness the waters 
of the moat — called “the bottom- 
less” by simple-hearted people — 
whose clear waters reflected the six- 
sided stones of the “tortoise back” 
well. 

Little is left of the original feudal 
picture except the lofty shell of the 
castle and -the dikes that once 
formed a protection from flying ar- 
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rows and shooting spears, and now 
are only hilly, peaceful vegetable 
concessions for needy and ambi- 
tious families from the nearby 
municipality. The once beautiful 
gardens of noble retainers whose 
mansions were about the outer wall 
are crushed into hundreds of plain, 
little farms. 


My destination was a prefectural 
center, before the war a thriving 
city, now an irregular, unplanned 
group of tiny, drab homes set be- 
tween stores which are no more 
than rickety stands, the best availa- 
ble since the bombing. When I left 
the train area bicycles appeared 
from every direction; handcarts 
with multiple wares for sale; heav- 
ily loaded trucks, man-drawn. One 
bus almost filled the narrow street 
and forced me to jump over the 
open street sewer to a point of 
safety, since sidewalks were no- 
where visible. I was confused by 
the mass of autos honking inces- 
santly and uselessly; by speeding 
buses; by throngs of pedestrians 
clattering along on wooden getas. 
With the help of a few previously 
prepared questions I found my way 
to the home of the lady of my quest, 
an ordinary home, with no win- 
dows, seemingly no doors; a low, 
one-story, one-room building made 
of sun-dried mud, and topped by a 
sloping tiled roof. A wall in parti- 
tions, of rice paper spread over a 
slender wooden framework, slid 
back in answer to my knock and 
revealed one large room covered 
with soft, smooth tatami mats, but 
with no furniture visible. The 
tokonoma—a niche for the tablets 
bearing ancestral names, a flower 
arrangement, and a seasonal scroll 
—alone relieved the bareness of the 
room. The absence of lacquer, in- 


cense, and the statue of Buddha, 
assured me that I was entering a 
Shinto household, where the family 
shrine is always severely plain. 


Ix this typical home of the simple 
poor I saw for the first time Japana- 
san, carrying her eighty years with 
all the dignity of her Samurai fore- 
bears; & la mode in a soft kimono 
of purplish gray silk crepe with an 
old-fashioned damask pattern in 
the weave, and a double hollyhock 
leaf design embroidered scatter- 
ingly over it in gold and silver 
thread, and girdled in a dark blue 
obi with an arabesque pattern 
woven into it in lightly tinted gold 
thread. 

No hostess could have received 
me with more truly innate refine- 
ment and courtesy. Repressed emo- 
tion, drilled into the mind and life 
of every Japanese child, was evi- 
dent in her stately, profound bow. 
In was not only the bending of the 
body. It was the reverence of the 
mind and heart that made the long, 
low ceremonial greeting so impres- 
sive. At once she placed soft silk 
cushions of gay colors for my com- 
fort in that chairless room. 

I was unprepared for the excel- 
Jent English of my hostess who, in 
traditional Japanese fashion, com- 
mented first on the season, and then 
expressed the correct wishes for my 
health and happiness. 


Wren I commented on her fault- 
less English I started the eager flow 
of her explanation of such an acqui- 
sition: “In the middle of the last 
century, after Commodore Perry 
opened up Western communica- 
tions to Japan, education here re- 
ceived its greatest impetus. The 
women of the Samurai had been 
schooled in the militaristic to the 
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neglect of the cultural. Under the 
Shogunate the school system of 
Japan was revised. The Imperial 
University of Tokyo became the 
criterion and the director of an en- 
larged plan of education. 

“I was fortunate to live at that 
time when by degrees there were 
established elementary, secondary, 
and igh schools comparable to 
those in France. When the found- 
ress of Tsuda College returned to 
Japan with a degree from Bryn 
Mawr College, English became a 
required course in the Japanese 
schools. In fact today Japan ranks 
third, after Great Britain and the 
United States, in the number of peo- 
ple speaking the English language.” 


“6 

You married after your second- 
ary school education?” I queried. 
To my request for information 
about betrothal and marriage in 
Japan I received this fascinating 
account: Marriage in Japan is a 
matter of arrangement by parents 
between two families of similar so- 
cial class. A chance meeting be- 
tween the two principals is ar- 
ranged by the “go-between.” After 
their feelings are sounded, if no 
objections are expressed, further 
negotiations are undertaken. Such 
care is observed so that in case 
either side objects, the engagement 
can be canceled before it is made 
public, and neither family loses 
face. 

The marriage arrangements by 
the go-between involve investiga- 
tions of delicate matters of family 
history, such as leprosy, tubercu- 
losis, and police records. If all goes 
well, the betrothal follows. This is 
a formal and binding ceremony. In 
olden times it was considered as 
sacred as marriage itself. On the 
betrothal day the go-between brings 
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to the home of the bride a white 
table with a square of crepe on 
which is embroidered the bride’s 
new crest, that of her husband’s 
family. It is the engagement gift 
from his parents. Other gifts are 
oifered, particularly a pair of fold- 
ing fans, symbolic of widening hap- 
piness. 

The bride then prepares an exten- 
sive trousseau, at the same time that 
she hurries up her domestic train- 
ing. Three days before the wedding 
her bridal chests and her bedding 
are sent to the home of the groom, 
for a bride enters the family of her 
husband and becomes a child of 
that house. When, however, there 
is no son in the bride’s home the 
husband is adopted into that house 
as the rightful son and heir to the 
family name and property. Then 
he takes the family name of his wife 
and they live in the bride’s home. 


0, the wedding day the bride’s 
eyebrows are removed. Her hair is 
dressed high, in married style, with 
ornaments of tortoise shell and 
coral. A thick white powder is put 
on her face and neck. Then she is 
dressed in a robe and sash of white, 
—death color in Japan,—because 
for her, the marriage ceremony 
means that she dies to the family 
of her father. Beneath is a garment 
of scarlet,—the dress of the new- 
born babe,—typical of her birth in- 
to a new family. 

Then at the family shrine she 
says a long farewell to the spirits 
of her ancestors. Her mother gives 
to her a mirror case, such as all 
Japanese ladies carry with cere- 
monial dress. Inside are a mirror 
and a long silver hairpin—in olden 
days a dagger. The mother says: 
“Look into this mirror every day, 


for if scars of selfishness or pride 
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are in the heart they will grow into 
the lines of the face. Be strong like 
the pine; yield in gentle obedience 
like the swaying bamboo; and yet, 
like the fragrant plum which blos- 
soms beneath the snow, never lose 
the gentle perseverance of loyal 
womanhood.” 


Tuen the solemn wedding proces- 
sion is formed. Servants, go-be- 
tween, and relatives precede the 
bride who is borne in a palanquin. 
When she arrives at the home of the 
groom a little window in the front 
opens, and he strikes the top of the 
palanquin with a fan, which means 
Welcome! 

The wedding vows are made in an 
empty, white-wooded room. This is 
done by a formal exchange of sake 
(rice wine), between immediate 
relatives, the go-between, and the 
bride and groom. It is called san- 
san-kudo, or 3-3-9-times ceremony. 
It consists in drinking three sips of 
sake from each of three traditional 
cups of varying sizes. It is the out- 
ward and visible sign of the com- 
pletion of the marriage, comparable 
to the giving of the wedding ring in 
the West. 

During the reception and banquet 
which follows, the poor little bride 
sits with her head bent over her 
plate. Etiquette forbids her to eat. 
During the wedding banquet she 
leaves the room three times to 
change her dress. This implies that 
she is willing to serve the ancestral 
gods of her new family; that she 
accepts the responsibilities of her 
new life; and that she is prepared 
to work for her husband. 

From that day the bride and 
groom make no decisions by them- 
selves. Everything is referred to a 
family council. The bride spends 
many hours a day at household 
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duties and in the rice fields with 
water up to her knees. Even when 
an heir is born she is not released 
from such service. Baby goes to the 
fields, too, and weeps, or sleeps, or 
bobs up and down, strapped to 
mother’s back. 


To the Japanese woman such sub- 
mission is no hardship. She has 
been trained for this all her life. 
She is entirely unselfish; exquisitely 
modest; intelligent but not egotisti- 
cal; patient always in the hour of 
suffering. From earliest times Japa- 
nese girls were taught to repress 
their feelings, to indurate nerves, to 
handle weapons to guard against 
attacks on their safety or their 
honor. 

They were, and still are, taught 
fencing and similar exercises not 
only for physical development, but 
to be ready in time of need. At 
womanhood in times past, girls 
were given dirks, so that when their 
chastity was menaced, they need 
not wait for their fathers’ dagger. 

Accomplishments and the gentler 
graces of life were also required of 
the Samurai women: music, danc- 
ing, and literature. Music was pre- 
scribed that they might regale the 
weary hours of the males; dancing 
to smooth the angularity of their 
own movements. Enough music 
and dancing were required to add 
grace and brightness to life, never 
to foster vanity and extravagance. 
Domesticity governed their educa- 
tion. To maintain a proper house- 
hold they slaved and drudged to the 
ultimate. 

As daughters, girls sacrificed 
themselves for their fathers; as 
wives for their husbands; as moth- 
ers for their children. A Japanese 
woman’s life is comparable to a 
Japanese man’s self-surrender to 
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the good of his emperor and of his 
country. Self-renunciation is the 
keynote of the loyalty of man and 
of the domesticity of woman. And 
so the newly married woman finds 
nothing unexpected or extreme in 
her program. For that she was 
born; for that she made her wed- 
ding vows with their threefold im- 
plication of self-surrender. 


* * * * 


My hostess paused in our conver- 
sation to honor me by the Tea Cere- 
mony. She explained to me that, 
prepared by an elaborate subjective 
ritual, guests of old silently ap- 
proached the room where this cere- 
mony was to take place by way of 
a garden path designed to denote 
the path of self-illumination. Then 
they bowed low, having first re- 
moved their swords before entering 
the house where this ceremony of 
peace would take place, and crept 
into the room through a small door 
not more than three feet in height, 
to teach humility. (What a pity, I 
thought, that more of these sincere 
people, who love humility, do not 
know and love Him Who came 
humbly to teach us humility.) The 
host would not enter until all his 
guests were seated on cushions on 
the tatami, when quiet reigned, with 
nothing to break the silence save the 
song of the water boiling in the iron 
tea kettle. 

The tea, Japanasan told me, is 
made and drunk in a preternatur- 
ally slow and formal manner, each 
action, each gesture being fixed by 
an elaborate code of rules. Every 
article connected with the cere- 
mony, such as the tea canister, the 
incense-burner, the scroll in the 
tokonoma, and the vase of flowers 
is either handled or else admired at 
a distance in ways and with phrases 
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which unalterable usage prescribes. 
Even the hands are washed, the 
room is swept, a little bell is rung, 
and the guests walk from the house 
to the garden, and from the garden 
back into the house at stated times 
and in a manner which never varies, 
except as certain temple schools 
obey slightly varying rules of their 
own, handed down from their an- 
cestors. 


Basosx the hostess is a large metal 
brazier over which water is heated. 
Before taking tea out of the lacquer 
canister she dusts the treasured box 
with a piece of red silk. Then she 
takes hot water with a small bam- 
boo dipper with a long handle, and 
stirs tea into the hot water with a 
finely shredded bamboo brush. 
Each act has a specially prescribed 
movement of hands and fingers. 

No word is spoken through the 
entire ceremony. At the end tea 
and cake are served to each one 
present, after which the guest turns 
the bowl around to admire it. In 
measured, prescribed words the 
hostess is complimented upon the 
exquisite art of her bowl and upon 
the delicious taste of her tea—of 
which one receives only about three 
sips. 

This ceremony has been called 
perhaps the most stilted and pre- 
posterous bit of social ritual that 
humanity has ever devised. It is, 
however, a real art and an exquisite 
art. The making of the fea is a mat- 
ter of no consequence. The su- 
premely important matter is that 
the art be performed in the most 
perfect, most polite, most graceful 
manner possible according to rules 
of supreme Japanese _ etiquette, 
rules requiring natural grace as 
well as great patience to master 
fully. 
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A training in the Tea Ceremony 
is still held to be a training in po- 
liteness, in self-control, in delicacy 
—a discipline in deportment. As I 
watched Japanasan go through the 
ceremony with regal finesse I real- 
ized that it is more than a cere- 
mony, that it is a fine art; that it is 
poetry with articulate gestures for 
rhythm; that it is a soul discipline, 
so characteristic of the descendants 
of the Samurai. 


*” * * * 


My time was running out. Japa- 
nasan urged my early return so that 
she might satisfy my desire to learn 
more of Japanese life, customs, cul- 
ture, and traditions. She did not 
need to tell me more to convince me 
of the incomparable strength and 
beauty of soul of every Japanasan 
in that great country. 

Potentially women in Japan are 
the dominant sex, numerically, eco- 
nomically. But they seem not to 
want leadership, steeped as they are 
in the traditionalism and national- 
ism which have held fast to the in- 
equality of the sexes, to the custom 
of looking down upon women. They 
are not jealous of their power. 
They seem to be unmindful or is it 
indifferent to the new status ac- 
corded to them by the Constitution 
of 1947? In their thinking they 
have not moved from the insularity 
of the past to a broader continent 
of the present. 

They do not perceive the need of 
an alert social sense. If their souls 
could but be awakened more effica- 
ciously to moral justice, particu- 
larly in the social and _ political 
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areas, they would be a strong influ- 
ence for social and domestic better- 
ment at this period of transition. 

If they could be made civic con- 
scious, if they could be made to be- 
lieve in a basic democratic freedom, 
not wholly in a factual sense, but in 
a living, practical way, they would 
be ready to participate in the demo- 
cratic processes of their commu- 
nity. They would be prepared to do 
their part in strengthening their 
country in its postwar period. The 
challenge to all Japanese women is 
great. They are Japan’s greatest 


source of undeveloped potentiality. 


A wesecswe think that Japanese 
women should rise in revolt against 
the prevailing attitude of men to- 
ward women. Would it repay the 
loss of disposition and gentleness of 
manner which are their present 
heritage? We should remember that 
the loss of domesticity on the part 
of Roman matrons was followed by 
moral corruption. Far be such a 
degradation from the admirable 
mothers and daughters of Nippon! 

If we are truly interested in their 
emancipation, let us pray that the 
gift of faith may be granted to 
more of them, that the doctrine and 
precepts of Christ take possession 
of their minds and hearts. Their 
greatest affliction is not the oppres- 
sion of traditionalism, but their 
ignorance of the one, true God. 
May they soon find Christ, and that 
greatest of women, Mary, His 
Mother. 

Gentle, self-effacing, long-suffer- 
ing women of Japan, whom I have 
learned to venerate, I salute you. 





J. F. Powers on the Priesthood 


by JAMES P. SHANNON 


‘Tur portrait of the archbishop as a 

priestly man of God in “Prince of 
Darkness” is often remarked as an- 
other of J. F. Powers’s tributes to 
the truly Christ-like priest. It is 
especially important for those Irish 
readers whose famous sense of 
humor has been temporarily sus- 
pended to note that in this story 
Powers admits these priestly traits 
in a prelate of Irish extraction. 
Vigilant Hibernians have noted that 
elsewhere in his stories the term 
“Irish” is frequently a convenient 
shorthand symbol, loaded with op- 
probrium. 

Evelyn Waugh, who is probably 
congenitally inclined to share this 
view, discerns in Powers a kindred 
spirit on this delightfully provoca- 
tive topic. Commenting on the 
“Prince of Darkness” story, the 
English critic remarks, “Here we 
see the Middle-West Irish priest 
[Waugh side-steps the fact that 
Father Burner is German ]—chaste, 
philistine, prosaic, energetic in 
youth, running rather to fat in old 
age—who provides the strength and 
the limitations of the American 
Church.” 

In another context Waugh has 
written nostalgically that the “Eng- 
lish were once the least insular of 
races. They went everywhere with 


a kindly curiosity and an instinc- 
tive, unquestioned conviction of 
total superiority.” One wonders 
why Mr. Waugh writes in the past 
tense. 


Avres careful reading of all the 
Powers stories dealing with the 
priesthood, the discerning reader 
will perceive a kind of composite 
picture of what Powers considers 
the good priest in our day. Father 
Eudex (“The Forks”), Father Blair 
and his understanding pastor (“The 
Blessing”), and Father Crowe and 
Father Egan (“The Trouble”) each 
contribute a bit to the final mosaic. 

The end product is very much in 
keeping with the rigorous type of 
Christianity for which Mr. Powers 
speaks. Its characteristic virtues 
are probably those of justice and 
mortification. These men are pre- 
sented as literal Christians who 


There has been much discussion, pro and 
con, with regard to our outstanding fiction 
writer, J. F. Powers, and especially his treat- 
ment of the priestly characters in his short 
stories. The Rev. James P. Shannon, of the 
Archdiocese of St. Paul, at present working 
under Professor Norman H. Pearson at the 
Yale Graduate School, presents herewith a 
critical appraisal of Powers’s attitude toward 
the priesthood. It is an excerpt from a 
larger work by Father Shannon on J. F. 


Powers. 
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“take Christ at His word.” They 
have the piercing, yet simple, vision 
of saints; and they are not deceived 
by the insidious charms of secular- 
ism and sloth. They see at least 
the irony (and possibly the trag- 
edy) of a priest who has made his 
peace with the powers of this 
world. Yet about each of these ad- 
mirable men there is an atmosphere 
of dedicated perfection, devoid of 
that kindly tolerance and human 
warmth which are the concomitants 
of true charity. 


eee enough, this missing 
quality is very much in evidence in 
Powers’s portraits of Negroes and 
children. Possibly because the au- 
thor really knows more about their 
world than he does about that of 
priests. Compared, for example, 
with the priest in Graham Greene’s 
Labyrinthine Ways, Powers’s cler- 
ics lack the final priestly quality. 
Greene has somehow revealed what 


it means and feels like to be a priest, 
to know one’s own defections from 
the ideal of Christ, to know the un- 
limited human capacity for sin, to 
know the hardness of the world’s 
heart, and yet to view all things in 
the confident light of Christian 


hope. This final convincing syn- 
thesis of priestly awareness Powers 
has not yet achieved. 

One reviewer, writing in THE 
CATHOLIC Wortp, has noted this 
weakness with rather severe cen- 
sure. “There is rising in the land 
a growing band of young Catholic 
writers . . . in revolt against the 
over-all mediocrity of American 
Catholicism, and, at times, bitterly 
critical of their clerical leaders. . . 
[and] like reformers they often 
lack the saving grace of humor. 
... Such a one is J. F. Powers... . 
He does not write with understand- 
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ing. .. . The lay reader will be puz- 
zled and dismayed. A priest [will 
be] moved to irritation by the in- 
eptness of the surgery that hacks 
rather than cuts cleanly.” 


Passe the work of Powers in an 
English review three years -=go, 
Evelyn Waugh remarked, “Man has 
a purpose and a proper place in cre- 
ation in Mr. Powers’s stories as he 
has not in those which superficially 
resemble them—The New Yorker 
school.” Since then Mr. Powers has 
published two stories. Both of 
them appeared in The New Yorker. 
Whether a change has come in the 
pattern of that publication or in 
the style of the author is a ques- 
tion the interested reader may 
quickly solve for himself. 

The first of these stories, “Death 
of a Favorite,” drew more critical 
fire than had any of Powers’s ear- 
lier stories. For several weeks fol- 
lowing its publication, The Tablet 
(Brooklyn) carried a series of spir- 
ited letters, alternately defending 
and attacking the author. This 
flurried exchange of blows was far 
more instructive than the average 
verbal battle. More instructive be- 
cause the theoretical bases of the 
opposing critics were clearly ex- 
posed. 

The story dealt with life in a Cath- 
olic rectory. The objectionable por- 
tion of the plot involved the parish 
curate and a visiting missionary 
priest who sought to frighten the 
pastor’s cat by threatening him with 
a crucifix. Father Alfred J. Bar- 
rett, Director of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Institute of Professional 
Writing, felt that the story was “so 
ill-proportioned as to be a failure.” 
He also lamented its bad taste, its 
lack of prudence, and its irrev- 
erence in treating a sacred subject. 
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Similar views were voiced by 
Miss Mildred Rust, who sent her 
objections to The New Yorker edi- 
torial office and to the editor of The 
Tablet. In the next issue of The 
Tablet, Thomas F. Ritt rose to de- 
fend Mr. Powers and to label Miss 
Rust as “Jansenistic.” The use of 
such strong epithets and the tend- 
ency of the critics to employ ob- 
noxious labels for their adversaries 
is of special significance in this con- 
troversy, for it reveals a “cult” or 
“sect” mentality which is entirely 
foreign to the universal spirit of 
Catholicism. 

Miss Rust had typified, I dare say, 
the majority of those Catholic per- 
sons who read the story. Her reac- 
tion was that of a normal, intelli- 
gent reader, of more than average 
sensitivity: She was prepared to 
admit the technical excellence of the 
story, but felt it would be offensive 
to most readers. If her letter ac- 
complished nothing else, it at least 
drew forth an admission from The 
New Yorker of their intention in 
publishing the story. Their clas- 
sical reply (which probably sur- 
prised Mr. Powers as much as it did 
Miss Rust) deserves to be repro- 
duced. 


*DeaR Miss Rust: 

“Thank you for your letter. 
We're sorry you didn’t like ‘Death 
of a Favorite.’ J. F. Powers, an 
ardent and militant Catholic, has 
practically devoted his life to an 
attempt to keep unfit priests out of 
the Church. Perhaps you missed 
his book of short stories, The 
Prince of Darkness, the theme of 
which is taken from the writings of 
St. Bernard: ‘Hell is paved with the 
bald pates of bad priests.’ 

“Very truly yours, 
“The New Yorker.” 
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Of the four sentences in this brisk 
letter, the last two are unqualifiedly 
false. And the first person to ad- 
mit this would be Mr. Powers. For 
if his mission in life is the screen- 
ing of candidates for the priesthood, 
he has chosen a singularly unlikely 
method for accomplishing this 
rather ambitious end. And as for 
the theme of Prince of Darkness, 
The New Yorker is wrong again. 

In this collection, only five of the 
eleven stories deal with priests. 
Three dea! with the sufferings of 
Negro people. One is about a little 
boy who finds that his baseball idol 
is a crook. One is a commentary 
on American secularism, delivered 
by a German emigrant. And one 
telis the poignant story of tender 
love in the life of an elderly mar- 
ried couple. It would seem that 
Miss Rust is supported in her fear 
that the average reader (and this 
term would now include The New 
Yorker editors) is apt to mis-read 
Mr. Powers. 


Tis is probably another instance 
in which the cause of a good writer 
has been seriously hurt by well- 
intentioned but inept sympathetic 


critics. As a fiction writer, Powers 
should not be interested in making 
general statements about the condi- 
tion of the clergy, or about the state 
of affairs in the average parish. His 
product is fiction, not sociology. 
Yet, some of his would-be sympa- 
thizers have exposed him to un- 
necessary criticism, by seeming to 
make him out a social commen- 
tator, generalizing on the ills of the 
American Catholic clergy. One such 
reviewer, his good friend, Sister 
Mariella Gable, O.S.B., in answering 
the critics who charged that Powers 
aired soiled clerical linen in public, 
remarked sharply that he had aired 
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no soiled linen that had not been 
waving in our faces from rectory 
wash lines in this country for the 
past generation. 

Such sweeping statements would 
be invaluable in a work like Middle- 
town Revisited, but have very 
doubtful value in a study of fiction. 
Sister Mariella and The New Yorker 
seem to agree that readers too low- 
brow to appreciate Mr. Powers. are 
hopelessly old-fashioned, and prob- 
ably beyond redemption. All read- 
ers who do not accept this standard 
are doomed forever to a literary diet 
of comic books. 


Tue letter in which Mr. Powers 
modestly defended himself in The 
New Yorker story controversy was 
singularly noncommittal and must 
have disappointed those readers 
who love a good fight. His innocu- 
ous remarks would seem to indicate 
that he knew in advance how futile 
it would be to convince either fac- 
tion that they had both missed what 
he was trying to say. His reticence 
could also be taken as a sign that he 
had recognized that the story was 
in bad taste. 

Certainly, his sequel, in the same 
magazine, introduced a conciliatory 
atmosphere of clerical fervor and 
reform. One might almost say that 
his last story, in its attempt to 
discern the first glimmer of zeal in 
the priestly soul of Father Ernest 
Burner, was almost out of character 
for Mr. Powers. Somehow, his de- 
piction of the good priest is not 
quite convincing. 

Possibly Powers’s talent, like that 
of Evelyn Waugh, is that caustic 
kind which can only suggest the 
perfection of the ideal by its cutting 
exposition of the imperfect. Not 
every reader will appreciate this 
praise of the ideal by indirection; 
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but it is none the less an acceptable 
technique, considered in itself. 


* * * * 


ae 

Lerreas to the Editor” have often 
inquired whether J. F. Powers was 
merely the pseudonym for some 
priest-writer, who did not wish his 
name publicized. Such inquiries 
were prompted, no doubt, by the au- 
thor’s extensive acquaintance with 
rectory life and priestly tasks. 

In answer to this query, Sister 
Mariella Gable, one of Mr. Powers 
most loyal patrons, wrote in the 
Catholic students’ magazine Today, 
that although he-was not a priest 
and had never been a seminary stu- 
dent, he had, nevertheless, on occa- 
sion attended priests’ retreats. 
From several points of view this 
was, to say the least, a rather alarm- 
ing statement for the good sister to 
make in print; for it exposes Mr. 
Powers to some rather unpleasant 
questions. . First off, how did he 
manage to get in on a priests’ re- 
treat? Only by some kind of dis- 
simulation or deceit! 

The retreat week for Catholic 
priests is primarily a time of self- 
examination. In a series of confer- 
ences each day, the retreat master 
leads the retreatants in a kind of 
family examination of conscience. 
The dignity and duties of a sacred 
vocation are re-examined and each 
priest is moved to recognize how 
far and in what way his life has 
fallen short of the ideal set by 
Christ. Resolutions to correct the 
faults and to strive for a greater 
degree of virtue in the future com- 
plete the exercise. 

Needless to say, a short story 
writer on the prowl for new mate- 
rial could find much to fill his note- 
books on such an occasion. Even 
granting for the moment that the 
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intruder was a visiting Buddhist, 
not bound by the code of Christian 
propriety, it remains true that the 
material he would gather would be 
very misleading for anyone who 
would consider it the key to Catho- 
lic culture. Retreats for the most 
part stress the negative aspect of 
Christianity the things we are 
striving to avoid. 

Something of the retreat atmo- 
sphere has obviously crept into 
some of Mr. Powers’s writings. “He 
noted that [Father] Quinlan crossed 
himself sloppily enough to be a 
monsignor.” “This sacrament [Ex- 
treme Unction] often strengthens 
the dying, tip-of-the-tongue wisdom 
indigenous to the priesthood.” 
“Archbishop Ireland . . . remains, 
historically, one of the few great 
American prelates to emerge from 
continuously poor crops.” 

It has even been suggested that 
Powers’s talent is limited to a cer- 
tain skill in gathering striking cleri- 
cal anecdotes and crystallizing 
them into an acceptable fictional 
form. The falsity of this charge is 
seen immediately by those who 
know his masterful story, “Lions, 
Harts, Leaping Does,” wherein the 
author’s deep and accurate spiritual 
insight puts the story far outside 
any category of clerical anecdotes. 

Many critics, including Harry 
Sylvester, consider this story 
Powers’s finest achievement. And 
every author has the right to be 
judged according to his best, not 
his weakest works. But the fact 
that he has at times attained such 
heights in writing about clerical life 
does not lessen the future danger. 

If his work, especially his forth- 
coming novel, should follow the 
pattern of “The Forks” or “The 
Valiant Woman” or “The Lord’s 
Day,” one can hazard the opinion 
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that it will not be acclaimed by the 
critics of the novel the way his short 
stories have been received by spe- 
cialists in that genre. 


Ma. PowERs is at present living in 
the beautiful Wicklow Hills of Ire- 
land, near the Vale of Avoca, where 
Tom Moore once wrote his poetry. 
He is working on a novel which 
has been subsidized by Doubleday. 
His many friends in America and 
abroad are most anxious that he 
will be successful in this literary 
transition. Whether his talent is 
suited to the larger medium is a 
question still to be decided. It is 
to be wished that our only acknowl- 
edged first-rate Catholic fiction 
writer will be able to make the shift. 

It would seem, from past experi- 
ence of other satirists, that novels 
usually do not succeed on satire 
alone. Even Mr. Waugh’s hugely 
successful The Loved One was in 
reality a long short story, rather 
than a novel. Possibly I am quib- 
bling at distinctions which no critic 
has ever established satisfactorily. 
However, I think it reasonable to 
say that ultimately good novels re- 
quire some kind of affirmation. 
Whether Mr. Powers can produce 
such a work is a question his many 
admirers hope to see answered in 
the affirmative very soon. 

The kind of positive belief in 
Christianity of which Henry Adams 
spoke in his admiration of Chartres, 
and the excellence of Christian art 
mentioned by Donald Sutherland in 
his critique of Gertrude Stein are 
yet to be achieved in the Christian 
literary products of our generation. 
Powers might be the man. We 
have a serious responsibility to en- 
courage his talent, to express our 
appreciation for him, and to give 
him the benefit of an extended 
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hearing. The need for some kind 
of positive affirmation in our day is 
eloquently expressed by Wallace 
Stevens, whose remarks, though 
given on the subject of poetry, can 
be applied with justice in this in- 
stance to the field of fiction: 

“There is no element more con- 
spicuously absent from contempo- 
rary poetry than nobility. ... For 
the sensitive poet, conscious of 
negations, nothing is more difficult 
than the affirmations of nobility and 
yet there is nothing that he re- 
quires of himself more persistently, 
since ir them and in their kind, 
alone, are to be found those sanc- 
tions that are the reasons for his 
being and for that occasional 
ecstasy, or ecstatic freedom of the 
mind, which is his special privi- 
lege.” 
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As a modern writer Powers 
shares in this dilemma. He too 
has realized how badly the noble 
concepts have been abused in the 
past. In his first story, the nar- 
rator sits on his cot in jail and 
watches the Salvation Army worker 
pass out gifts to the prisoners and 
sadly notes her frequent use of “the 
name of Jesus and all the moldy 
phrases.” 

But certainly in the end Powers’s 
divine Faith should make some dif- 
ference. His plight is not that of 
Wallace Stevens. In the final 
analysis he is not faced with the 
question, “Are there any worth- 
while values in life?” His question 
is rather, “How shall I go about this 
next step of affirmation?” He will 
not find the answer at priests’ re- 
treats. 


Actuation 


by F. C. PLATT 


Nor art have I loved, 
But, before God, 
Truth is my love, 
Who am buta 
Blind man to it, 
One lame, and 
Poor and feeble; 
Yet, before God, 
Truth is my love: 
My God, Who art 
Truth and Love. 





I, his article on Bertrand Russell, 
published in The Freeman for July 
16, 1951, Hugh Stevenson Tigner 
made this observation about the 
British philosopher: “His passion- 
ate love of humanity was curiously 
veiled in cynicism and a vast con- 
tempt for most of his fellow-men, 
the Chinese being excepted.” (Italics 
are the present writer’s.) 

The singular “passionate love” of 
the Chinese from the agnostic heart 
of Bertrand Russell seems quite un- 
believable. For how can the British 
philosopher, who is ever ready to 
reject, ridicule and misinterpret 
Christian faith and teaching, come 
to accept the Chinese and their cen- 
turies-old moral culture as an ob- 
ject of personal affection? It is also 
_ difficult to understand how the win- 
ner of the 1950 Nobel prize in litera- 
ture, who despises the Ten Com- 
mandments and abhors the idea of 
sin, can enthusiastically welcome 
the gentleness, the urbanity, the 
justice-and-peace loving of the Chi- 


Bertrand Russell 
and China’s Tragedy 


by 


MARK TSAI 


nese and publicly proclaim the ex- 
cellence and superiority of their 
civilization. But, believe it or not, 
Bertrand Russell, in his book, The 
Problem of China, did make re- 
peated remarks praising the Chi- 
nese and their culture in glowing 
terms. As for example: 

“The Chinese are gentle, urbar2, 
seeking only justice and freedom. 
They have a civilization superior to 
ours in all that makes for human 
happiness” (pp. 166-67). 

“Although there have been many 
wars in China, the natural outlook 





It is the tragedy of China that the leaders 
of opinion among the youth of the land in 
the early °30’s came under the devastating 
influence of those false prophets of the 
West, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, et al., 
and what, asks Father Tsai, has become of 
China now? The Rev. Mark Tsai, M.A., 
Ph.D., S.T.L., was ordained in Rome in 
1933 and spent the years 1934-1941 on the 
missions in China. He is editor of The 
China Monthly and Professor of Education 
- wes Hall University, South Orange, 
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of the Chinese is very pacifistic. I 
do not know of any country where 
a poet would have chosen, as Po 
Chu-i did in one of the poems trans- 
lated by Mr. Waley, called “The Old 
Man With Broken Arm,’ to make a 
hero of a recruit who maimed him- 
self to escape military service” (p. 
195). 

“When I went to China, I went 
to teach; but every day that I stayed 
I thought less of what I had to teach 
them and more of what I had to 
learn from them. Among Euro- 
peans who had lived a long time in 
China, I found this attitude not un- 
common; but among those whose 
stay is short, or who go only to 
make money, it is sadly rare. It is 
rare because we do not excel in the 
things we really value” (p. 198). 

“The Chinese from the highest to 
the lowest, have an imperturbable 
quiet dignity, which is usually not 
destroyed even by European educa- 
tion. They are not self-assertive, 
either individually or nationally, 
their pride is too profound for self- 
assertion” (p. 203). 


Tus foregoing statements of the 
British philosopher clearly indicate 
that he has a deep affection for the 
Chinese and their old culture, and 
that in his “vast contempt for most 
of his fellow-men,” he has made one 
exception. But does this mean that 
Lord Russell appreciates and ap- 
proves of the ancient moral culture 
of China or the ethical code of Con- 
fucius wholeheartedly? To this 
question, the answer is no. For to 
approve the Chinese moral code 
would be tantamount to preaching 
the Christian Gospel in a foreign 
land. Thus, he thought it was quite 
all right for him to acknowledge the 
good fruits of the Chinese culture, 
but to subscribe to the Confucian 
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moral code was entirely a different 
matter. 

Furthermore, according to Rus- 
sell, “China is practically destitute 
of religion,” and the Chinese moral 
code “does not contain the notion 
‘sin,’ ” so it seems perfectly safe and 
harmless for him to acknowledge 
and praise such a humanistic cul- 
ture and to flatter the Chinese with 
extravagant remarks. The Confu- 
cian teaching of human relation- 
ships, however, is very close to and 
in harmony with Christian ethics, 
so the British philosopher felt that 
there was a distinct need of precau- 
tion. Thus, he gave the following 
advice to his disciples and friends: 

“The old indigenous culture of 
China has become rather dead; its 
art and literature are not what they 
were, and Confucius does not sat- 
isfy the spiritual needs of a modern 
man, even if he is Chinese. The 
Chinese who have had a European 
or American education realize that 
a new element is needed to vitalize 
native traditions, and they look to 
our civilization to supply it. But 
they do not wish to construct a civi- 
lization just like ours, and it is pre- 
cisely in this that the best hope 
lies” (The Problem of China). 


I. is true that Chinese culture has 
become quite old. It is also true that 
that distinguished culture, after 
having served and guided the Chi- 
nese and their neighbors for thou- 
sands of years, is in need of a new 
element to vitalize it. But where is 
that “new element” to be had and 
what should it be? According to 
Russell’s counsel, the Chinese 
should “look to our civilization to 
supply it.” That is a splendid sug- 
gestion. Since the cycle of the gift 
of faith has been moving, during the 
past twenty. centuries, from the 
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West to the East, we wholeheart- 
edly agree with him that China 
should come to the West to obtain 
the “new element” she so urgently 
needs. 

By “new element,” however, Rus- 
sell does not mean the old, proven, 
vivifying and purifying force of 
Christianity, but those new, fash- 
ionable and untested ideologies ad- 
vocated by himself and other false 
prophets of modern times. “But 
they do not wish to construct a civi- 
lization just like ours,” admonished 
Bertrand Russell, “and it is pre- 
cisely in this that the best hope 
lies.” 

Since the Chinese culture is es- 
sentially a moral civilization, any 
“new element” that is used to vita- 
lize it must be agreeable to its inoral 
character. For this reason Chris- 
tianity is the most appropriate rem- 
edy to revive and complement that 
“old indigenous culture of China.” 
But Russell advised the Chinese and 
informed the West that China’s 
best hope lies, not in adopting 
Christian principles but in intro- 
ducing those modern pseudo-phi- 
losophies, such as evolution, agnos- 
ticism, atheism and socialism, that 
are flourishing in the Western 
world. When Chinese culture is in- 
jected with such poison, its inevita- 
bly violent reaction can easily be 
foreseen. That is precisely what 
has happened to China since 1920— 
after the historic visits of John 
Dewey and Bertrand Russell. 


Jonn DEWEY was invited by his 
former Chinese students at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
who were holding important teach- 
ing positions in Chinese universi- 
ties, to lecture in China in 1919. 
Following him, Bertrand Russell 
was Officially appointed as professor 
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of philosophy at the National Uni- 
versity of Peking in 1920. Dewey 
spoke at many public meetings in 
principal cities throughout China. 
After his visit, progressive educa- 
tion was advocated enthusiasti- 
cally by many Chinese intellectual 
groups. In fact, China actually 
adopted in 1922 a national educa- 
tional policy, called “the new school 
system,” based entirely on John 
Dewey’s theory of “growth” and 
“felt needs.” 

Russell’s stay in China was much 
longer than Dewey’s and he touched 
on more subjects than the so-called 
“patron saint” of Columbia’s Teach- 
ers College. He had many new ideas 
to offer the Chinese. From religion 
to Chinese manners he always had 
something to advise them about, al- 
though he did admit that “when I 
went to China, I went to teach; but 
every day I stayed I thought less of 
what I had to teach them and more 
of what I had to learn from them.” 

Naturally, God, the human soul 
and moral principles (not mores or 
moral values, please note!) had no 
place in the minds and hearts of 
John Dewey and Bertrand Russell. 
Whenever they were asked by their 
Chinese audience about these mat- 
ters, their answer was that these 
things were superstitious, unscien- 
tific, or that religious feelings or 
expressions belonged to primitive 
human society only. 

Fortified by such misleading 
statements Chinese youths were 
more than glad to throw the already 
weakened Chinese moral traditions 
into the ditch, and to accept any ad- 
vice concerning the philosophy of 
life that these modern prophets 
gave them. Thus, after i920, many 
works by Western authors of the 
atheistic and agnostic schools (in- 
cluding Dewey’s and _ Russell’s) 
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were translated into Chinese. Many 
books, pamphlets and periodicals 
ridiculing the old Chinese moral tra- 
dition and spreading vicious calum- 
nies against Christianity flooded 
China. And the works of Darwin, 
Spencer, Haeckel, Rousseau and 
Voltaire were prescribed reading in 
the foremost universities of the 
country. 


Tue hypnotizing force of these 
modern false prophets was so pene- 
trating and effective that many 
unscrupulous Chinese youths and 
government university professors 
planned to have some of them re- 
place Confucius, Mencius and Lao 
Tze. It would be a joke— to some 
conservative Chinese, it would have 
been an insult-——to draft Dewey, 
Russell, Ibsen, Eucken, Nietzsche, 
etc., and to place them side by side 
with those great Chinese masters, 
but that was precisely the mentality 
and the “felt need” of the Chinese 
intelligentsia at the time. 

The influence of the false proph- 
ets from the West and the confi- 
dence that the modern Chinese had 
in them may be seen from the fol- 
lowing remarks of Wen-han Kiang: 

“At the same time, it [La Jeunesse 
magazine] introduced things that 
were new and Western, such as civil 
liberties, the theory of evolution, 
modern education, pragmatism, the 
emancipation of women, the sacred- 
ness of labor, birth control, social- 
ism and Marxism. Authors like 
Dewey, Russell, Ibsen, Bergson, 
Eucken, and Nietzsche were quickly 
coming to replace Confucius, Men- 
cius and Lao Tze” (The Chinese 
Student Movement, p. 24). 

The intellectual confusion of the 
Chinese youths in 1920-30, can also 
be recognized from a _ statement 
made by Arthur N. Holcombe, for- 


mer professor of government at 
Harvard University. He said: 

“The leaders of opinion among 
the youth of the land were inter- 
ested only in what they believed to 
be the latest improvement in West- 
ern culture. In art and literature 
and philosophy as well as in science 
they had no more patience with old- 
fashioned views from the Occident 
than with the discredited classical 
culture of their own country. They 
listened with enthusiasm to the lec- 
tures of John Dewey and Bertrand 
Russell. They thronged the salons 
of Adolf Joffe and Leo Karakhan. 
They demanded the new freedom 
for men and women alike” (The 
Chinese Revolution, pp. 171-172). 


Hoxcomne has practically summed 
up the general situation of the Chi- 
nese mind in those days. Once they 
embraced the theory of evolution 
and the materialistic conception of 
life, naturally they would have “no 
more patience with old-fashioned 
views from the Occident than with 
the discredited [sic] classical cul- 
ture of their own country.” Fur- 
thermore, once Chinese youths 
accepted Dewey’s idea of pragma- 
tism and Russell’s teaching of 
a-moralism and anti-moralism, it 
was logical that they “thronged the 
salons of Adolf Joffe and Kara- 
khan,” the two Red commissars 
sent to China. Dewey and Russell 
poisoned or revolutionized the Chi- 
nese mind; and Jofie and Karakhan, 
their bodies, families and the whole 
Chinese society. Yalta and the 
Marshall Mission were the political 
and military sellouts of China, but 
Dewey’s and Russell’s teaching and 
influence were intellectual and 


moral betrayals of that land. 
The following are some of the 
more conspicuous statements made 
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by Bertrand Russell during his stay 
in China taken from The Problem 
of China: 

“There is one traditional Chinese 
belief which dies very hard, and 
that is the belief that correct ethical 
sentiments are more important 
than detailed scientific knowledge. 
This view, of course, derived from 
the Confucian tradition, and is 
more or less true in a pre-industrial 
society” (pp. 78-79). 

“White men have gone to China 
with three motives: to fight, to 
make money, and to convert the 
Chinese to our religion” (p. 198). 

“Education controlled by mis- 
sionaries or conservative white men 
cannot give what young China 
needs. After throwing off the native 
superstitions of centuries, it would 
be dismal fiasco to take on the Euro- 
pean superstitions which have been 
discarded here by all progressive 
people. It is only where there is 
scope for the renaissance spirit of 
the younger students and for that 
free spirit of sceptical inquiry by 
which they are seeking to build a 
new civilization as splendid as their 
old civilization in its best day” (p. 
224). 


6“ 

Cosnecr ethical sentiments” 
might have little or no meaning to 
Russell and his disciples, but to 
ordinary human beings they are the 
best norms of our moral conduct. 
Besides, it was precisely “these ethi- 
cal sentiments” that built the great 
Chinese civilization which prompted 
the Encyclopedia Britannica to state 
that: “It has been said of China 
that no other nation with which the 
world is acquainted has preserved 
its type so unaltered . . . has devel- 
oped a civilization so completely 
independent of any extraneous in- 
fluences . . . has elaborated its own 
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ideals in such absolute segregation 
from alien thoughts.” 

By mixing up the heroic virtue 
and self-sacrificing spirit of West- 
ern missionaries with the fault and 
even crimes of their brethren, Rus- 
sell has confused the issue. He has 
made no distinction between the 
cockle of European materialism 
and liberalism, and the wheat of the 
Christian religion. 


Benraan RvussELL authoritatively 
stated that missionaries and “con- 
servative white men” could not 
“give what young China needs.” 
Well, the intellectual need of the 
Chinese youths, since 1920, has 
been practically provided by the 
faithful disciples of himself, John 
Dewey and other Western false 
prophets, but what has become of 
China now? A great part of her 
armies were infiltrated and later 
disintegrated; her government was 
forced to take refuge on an island; 
many Liberals, including several 
former distinguished students of 
John Dewey and followers of Ber- 
trand Russell, went over to the 
Communist camp, and four hun- 
dred million Chinese are now slaves 
of a totalitarian Soviet government. 
Is this the fruit of the renaissance 
that Russell predicted in 1920-22? 
Is this the “new civilization” which 
he foresaw some thirty years ago 
and called “splendid”? 

In 1920, Bertrand Russell’s au- 
thority in China was almost as in- 
fallible as the Pope’s, especially in 
matters concerning religion and 
Christian education. Wen-han 


Kiang, in The Chinese Student 
Movement, said that “Bertrand Rus- 
sell furnished much ammunition 
for the Chinese revolt against re- 
ligion.” 
ment. 


It was not an over-state- 
The Chinese position was: 
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“If a Western scholar like Bertrand 
Russell could be opposed to religion, 
why should the modern Chinese 
accept it?” Thus, the course left 
open for them was to regard “re- 
ligion entirely as a problem to be 
studied,” to attack Christian educa- 
tion, and to embrace those new 
ideas and theories advocated by 
him. 


Re his book entitled, What's 
Wrong with China?, written more 
than two decades ago, Rodney Gil- 
bert made the following observa- 
tion: 

“China’s future has been much 
more seriously prejudiced by the 
ideas imported and peddled by such 
persons as Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, Tagore and Karakhan, than 
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by all the opium, morphia, heroin, 
cocaine and hashish imported or 
produced in China during the past 
three centuries.” 

Subsequent events and today’s 
tragic situation in China have 
proved that Gilbert was eminently 
right, although he would have been 
called a reactionary a few years ago 
and an alarmist, a decade or so 
earlier. 

The intellectual poison that has 
affected China now belongs to his- 
tory, but will she be the last victim 
of such a betrayal? Judging from 
the prestige that the British philoso- 
pher still enjoys on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the writer is fearful 
that China may not be the only 
country to succumb to the blandish- 
ments of false prophets. 


Yet I 


by DANIEL SARGENT 


THE peerless Kohinoor 
Will probably not endure 
More than a million million 
Years, or else a trillion;— 
That interval so small 

It scarcely counts at all.—— 
This diamond will just 
Crumble to so much dust, 
Or make a small ant-hill 
On which the ants can drill. 
Such priceless things plain die 


And are no more. 


Yet J—. 





In Defense of Advertising 


by J. RICHARD DONOVAN 


Sous months ago in an article in 
these pages entitled “Letters to Ad- 
vertising Agencies,” there was a dis- 
cussion pertaining to the value and 
feasibility of a Catholic Action 
movement to report advertisements 
of a distasteful nature by means of 
letters sent to the advertising agen- 
cies and advertisers. Such a pro- 
gram would do much to deter those 
who work beyond the pale of morals 
and ethics in the advertising pro- 
fession. However, I find it neces- 
sary to refute or at least to compro- 
mise certain of the author’s state- 
ments. 

Catholic universities throughout 
the nation are training many young 
students who are majoring in Ad- 
vertising in Schools and Depart- 
ments of Business Administration. 
Are we to deny Catholic students 
who have been well grounded in 
philosophy, ethics, and advertising, 
the opportunity of seeking a career 
in advertising? 

The following quotation from 
Isabel M. Madden’s article seems to 
do just that. “Should those who 
enter advertising with the hope of 
reforming it, enter some other busi- 
ness instead and direct their efforts 
toward reformation according to 
the planned outline above [i. e., re- 
porting by letter all unethical ads] 


they would be doing themselves and 
everyone else a service.” Father 
James Keller in his book entitled 
Careers That Change Your World 
states, “I hoped this book might re- 
mind thousands, in all walks of life, 
that each of them could also play a 
role in changing the world for the 
better.” 


* * * * 


Ane we to don the armor to do 
battle in the camp of the enemy or 
are we to snipe occasionally from 
the periphery of the fray? It seems 
logical that young Catholics armed 
with ethical training and a thor- 
ough knowledge of advertising are 
in a position to work wonders with 
the nonconformists in the field by 
influencing their thinking through 
conversational contact and by ex- 
ample. Account executives of agen- 
cies often work closely with the ad- 
vertiser in formulating appeals for 





J. Richard Donovan, Director of Adver- 
tising of the Dennis & Donovan Travel 
Agency, Boston, contrary to the views ex- 
pressed by Isabel M. Madden in an article 
published some months ago, is convinced 
that young Catholics should enter the adver- 
tising field and so work for the preservation 
of the ethical standards of the profession. 
Until recently, Mr. Donovan was Instructor 
in Advertising at Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, N. J. 
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campaigns. Ethical account men 
can dissuade their clients from run- 
ning ads contrary to accepted moral 
standards. 

The copywriter, upon whose 
shoulders rest the responsibility of 
translating the main appeal into 
selling words, is in a position to 
write sincere and believable copy 
based upon the merits of the prod- 
uct. The artist and layout men can 
translate a normal emotional appeal 
into a beautiful illustration without 
the necessity of resorting to the por- 
trayal of semi-nude women and 
other suggestive forms. 

Men of Catholic virtue and in- 
tegrity should be placed in the 
above-mentioned positions in ever- 
increasing numbers in addition to 
becoming space buyers and mem- 
bers of the advertising departments 
of industrial plants where, inciden- 
tally, many of the ideas for advertis- 
ing campaigns originate. 

The production phase is another 
avenue whereby the influence of 
ethical men can exert pressure in 
formulating standards by which 
photoengraving and printing con- 
tracts will be honored only so long 
as the work submitted lives up to 
the codes of the professions. In 
such a way, the social conscience 
of advertising can reach greater 
heights of perfection. 


Asornm statement that appears 
in Miss Madden’s article is un- 
founded in large measure. The idea 
stated was, “A social conscience is 
lacking in the advertising field at 


present.” The most far-reaching 
development of the advertiser in 
evolving a social conscience is evi- 
denced by public service institu- 
tional advertising. 

During World War II it is esti- 
mated that more than a billion dol- 
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lars worth of space and radio time 
was used for the purposes of buying 
War Bonds, saving fats and grease, 
planting victory gardens, salvaging 
scrap metal, and refraining from 
unnecessary travel and _ gossip. 
These were entirely voluntary ad- 
vertising campaigns conducted by 
businessmen and many of them 
suggested by the War Advertising 
Council. 

Since the close of the war this 
work has been carried on by the Ad- 
vertising Council which replaced 
the wartime council. Now the cam- 
paigns are aimed at preventing 
juvenile delinquency, tuberculosis, 
intolerance, reckless driving, in 
raising salaries for teachers, and 
helping solve other social problems. 

Worthwhile projects in which 
young Catholic advertising men 
should be participating? 


On forms of institutional ad- 
vertising that have arisen because 
of the advertiser’s cognizance of his 
responsibilities to society are pub- 
lic relations institutional advertis- 
ing and patronage institutional ad- 
vertising. The former is aimed at 
building cordial relationships be- 
tween employer-employee and pro- 
ducer-consumer groups; and the 
latter is directed toward performing 
educational and informative adver- 
tising. Extensive tests and research 
that have been conducted by adver- 
tisers are published in order, be- 
cause of this extensive research, to 
connote dependability of the prod- 
uct and management. 

Results of consumer research are 
published in advertisements to indi- 
cate the public’s need or desire for 
a product. The age of the concern 
is referred to in an effort to show 
that this long life is due, in large 
measure, to the re-sale of products, 
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the continued re-sale due to the 
merits of the product and to fair 
dealings by the producer. 

The foregoing are examples of 
sound advertising techniques to 
which can be added the desire of the 
producer to display the variety of 
products manufactured and to de- 
pict his ability to give prompt, cour- 
teous service. 

In order to provide a social con- 
science in advertising the govern- 
ment, through the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Alcohol 
Tax Unit, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has exercised 
mandatory regulatory powers over 
certain phases of advertising. But 
as early as 1904 the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America volun- 
tarily adopted self-imposed regula- 
tions and codes to which all mem- 
bers were obliged to conform. Of- 
fenders persisted, however, so in 
1912 a Vigilance Committee was 
formed with the avowed purpose of 
preventing false and fraudulent ad- 
vertising. 

To become more effective, the 
Committee was later incorporated 
into the Better Business Bureau and 
developed this general code for the 
advertisers (Margaret W. Hotch- 
kiss, An Outline of Advertising, 
p. 549): 

1. Serve the public with honest 
values. 

2. Tell the truth about what is 
offered. 

3. Tell the truth in a forthright 
manner so its significance can be 
understood by the trusting as well 
as the analytical. 

4. Tell customers what they want 
to know—what they have a right to 
know about what is offered so that 
they may buy wisely and obtain the 
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maximum satisfaction from their 
purchases. 

5. Be prepared and willing to 
make good as promised and without 
quibble on any guarantee offered. 

6. Be sure that the normal use of 
merchandise or services offered will 


‘not be hazardous to public health 


or life. 

7. Reveal material facts, the de- 
ceptive concealment of which might 
cause consumers to be misled. 

8. Advertise and sell merchandise 
or service on its merits and refrain 
from attacking your competitors or 
reflecting unfairly upon their prod- 
ucts, services or methods of doing 
business. 

9. If testimonials are used, use 
only those of competent witnesses 
who are sincere and honest in what 
they say about what you sell. 

10. Avoid all tricky devices and 
schemes such as deceitful trade-in 
allowances, fictitious list prices, 
false and exaggerated comparative 
prices, bait advertising, misleading 
free offers, fake sales and similar 
practices which prey upon human 
ignorance and gullibility. 


Tae Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America, in its statement of 
policies, will display no copy that 
induces a violation of federal or 
state laws; is offensive to the moral 
standards of the community; or is 
false, misleading, or deceptive. 

Lack of a social conscience? The 
conscience is there and with the 
fortification of Catholic trained men 
the crusade to convert the minority 
of nonconformists to ethical stand- 
ards can be won. 

Another point to explore is the 
fact that Miss Madden seems to con- 
sider the evils found in advertising 
to be of recent vintage. What about 
the Archbishop of Canterbury rec- 
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ommending Dr. Barclay’s Anti- 
bilious Pills in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and during this period the 
clergy, lords, and earls giving their 
consent to testimonials ranging 
from pills to infants’ teething rings? 
No, appeals to the passions, at- 
tacks upon competitors, and exag- 
gerations of claims are not innova- 
tions of the modern day advertiser. 
They began with the dawn of adver- 
tising and resulted in the voluntary 
establishment of codes of ethics 
which attempt to do away with the 
advertising evils of the past for the 
honesty of today’s advertising. 


Tue deprecating manner in which 
the author dismissed advertising as 
a service business and thus some- 
what parasitic needs clarification. 
Granted it is a service industry; but 
are we unable to see the value of a 
service group in our economic sys- 
tem? Are all agents, brokers and 
others not actually handling the 
product in its productive stages con- 
sidered of no value in our economic 
society? In addition to the physical 
marketing of a product which in- 
cludes the assembling, transporta- 
tion, storage, financing, and risk- 
taking there is the mental distribu- 
tion which includes selling, adver- 
tising, and publicity. 

Present-day economists recognize 
advertising as a form of utility that 
gives information concerning the 
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product to the consumer thereby 
aiding in the marketing of products. 
In the development of the science of 
economics we have added informa- 
tion utility to the already under- 
stood elements of elementary util- 
ity, form utility, time utility, place 
utility, and possession utility. 

I restate that I concur with the 
main theme of “Letters to Advertis- 
ing Agencies,” but was prompted to 
write in order to repair certain of 
the ideas that were presented in the 
article. I am convinced that young 
Catholics should enter the advertis- 
ing field and work from within for 
the dissemination and preservation 
of ethical standards in a profession 
that, by its nature, plays an impor- 
tant function in the social, educa- 
tional and business world. 

What Father Keller wrote in ref- 
erence to the key industries holds 
true in all businesses and I quote: 
“We maintain that each worker, al- 
ready in any one of these careers, 
who is recharged with Christ-like 
purpose to strive devotedly and loy- 
ally for the common good of all is a 
candle relighted; and each new per- 
son, fired with love of God and 
country, who is encouraged or 
guided to go as a Christ-bearer into 
even a minor post in a vital career 
is new light added.” And finally, 
“In exact proportion as light is 
added, so does the darkness dis- 
appear.” 





Pilgrimage 
in Paint 


by 
MARY M. DAVIS 


Banoo the neo-classic walls of the 
United States Supreme Court build- 
ing in Washington, D. C., Justice 
Robert H. Jackson wrote in 1948 
the concurring decision in the 
famous Champaign County, Illinois, 
case: Vashti McCollum vs. Board of 
Education “Released Time for Re- 
ligious Education in Public Schools 
in Illinois.” Although he agreed 
with the Court’s decision in favor of 
Mrs. McCollum, yet Justice Jackson 
wrote: 

“While we may and should have 
such formal and explicit instruction 
as the Champaign Plan and can at 
all times prohibit teaching of creed 
or Catechism and ceremonial and 
can forbid forthright proselytizing 
in the schools, I think it remains to 
be demonstrated whether it is pos- 
sible, even if desirable, to comply 
with such demands as plantiff’s 
completely to isolate and cast out 
of secular education all that some 
people may reasonably regard as re- 
ligious instruction. Perhaps such 
subjects as mathematics, physics or 
chemistry are, or can be, completely 


secularized. But it would not seem 
practical to teach either practice or 
appreciation of the arts if we are to 
forbid exposure of youth to any re- 
ligious influence. Music without 
sacred music, architecture minus 
the cathedral, or painting without 
the scriptural themes would be 
eccentric and incomplete, even from 
a secular point of view. Yet the in- 
spirational appeal of religion in 
these guises is often stronger than 
in forthright sermons.” 


* * * >” 


Ix all ages, save possibly our own, 
man’s yearning for God has been 
given artistic expression so deep 
and profound that even time could 
not destroy it. The adversary of 





With a thorough knowledge of her sub- 
ject Mary M. Davis proves a delightful 
guide through a number of the art museums 
in the United States. Miss Davis is asso- 
ciated with the Samuel H. Kress Founda- 
tion in New York City. Her previous 
article on the Cloisters will be included in 
the Catholic Digest Reader, appearing next 
month. 
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religion may see no outward evi- 
dence of proselytizing in a pyramid 
on the Egyptian desert, and he can 
sleep soundly without fear that a 
priest of Osiris (the god of the 
dead) may move in stately proces- 
sion on a missionary round. But 
the mere fact that these terrifying 
edifices stand on the desert nearly 
5,000 years after they were built is 
a monument to the Egyptian belief 
that man has a soul. 

To the Egyptian the soul was 
“Ka” and he devoted his whole life 
to preparing for its journey to the 
land of the dead. Around this be- 
lief in an after-life, he created an 
art so compelling that fifty centu- 
ries later museums and private col- 
lectors compete with one another 
and with the Egyptian Government 
for its possession. Only when the 
Egyptian was “emancipated” and 
his thinking secularized did his art 
wane and finally decay. 

The neo-classic fagade which en- 
closes the office where the Justice 
wrote his decision is a derivation of 
an architectural style developed by 
the Greeks to pay homage to their 
gods. For the Apollos, Aphrodites 
(with and without arms) and Mer- 
curies with which every school child 
is familiar, were not just characters 
in mythological legends, nor mere 
representations of ideal beauty, but 
gods whose aid the Greeks invoked 
and in whose honor they reared 
temples which have excited the 
admiration of millions for more 
than two thousand years. But the 
Greeks became tired and cynical, 
the idealization of beauty took on a 
worldly aspect, and through conflict 
and strife Greece declined. 


Tus birth of Christ and the rise of 
His Church gave to the world a 
spirit which for the next seventeen 
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centuries was to create the most 
sublime expressions of Western art. 
This art, now flowing in a steady 
stream to the United States and 
slowly trickling into our art mu- 
seums, has a great and special 
meaning to American Catholics. 
European Catholics can go to tiny 
chapels or magnificent cathedrals 
where at Mass or Benediction their 
devotions receive the additional in- 
spiration of great art. We, alas, 
must go to the museums to see the 
beauty our Faith has created. But 
Catholics visiting museums should 
remember that by their religious 
training the meaning of this art is 
clearer to them than to non-Catho- 
lic visitors. 

Every student or scholar in the 
field of Western art, no matter how 
much he loves art and loathes re- 
ligion, must acquire a great deal of 
complicated Catholic teaching be- 
fore he can achieve any understand- 
ing of his own subject. To a student 
for whom the Annunciation is not 
the first Joyful Mystery, it is just as 
easy and sensible to write “enuncia- 
tion,” as one of my fellow students 
did. 

To visit all the principal mu- 
seums in the United States is a pil- 
grimage for only the most serious 
students, but with giant steps we 
can take an imaginary tour and 
look at some of the paintings which 
will please us most. 


J usT as Advent begins the Liturgi- 
cal year and the Church prepares 
for the great feast of Christmas 
with penance and the symbolism of 


purple vestments, the cycle of 
Christian art begins with the An- 
nunciation. Let us stop in Cleve- 
land’s Museum of Art to see the 
“Annunciation” of Paolo Veronese. 
Painted about 1572, during the 
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Venetian High Renaissance, this 
picture is typical of its period. 

Gabriel arrives on a_ swirling 
cloud, his robes blown by celestial 
winds, his gestures dramatic as he 
delivers his message and points to 
the glory of the Holy Ghost in the 
sky. The Blessed Virgin, placed 
against the background of an en- 
closed garden, has turned her head 
to look at the divine messenger and 
points to herself in humble in- 
credulity. 

It is done in wonderful colors— 
blues, grays, pinks, yellows and lav- 
enders, and was as modern as 1572 
when it was painted. The artist 
made use of every fashionable de- 
vice of the day, yet in telling a 
story which was then more than 
1,500 years old, he found he could 
add nothing to what his predeces- 
sors had said. He could have 
placed the scene anywhere, yet he 
preferred the symbolism of thou- 
sands of other artists—the “en- 
closed garden.” For this figure, like 
our now familiar “Tower of Ivory,” 
“House of Gold,” “Mystical Rose,” 
was a praise from a then popular 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 


Tue Nativity is of such great emo- 
tional, as well as religious appeal, 
that artists, painting for the hearts 
of men, have yearned to place the 
miracle close to their own homes. 
While it is true that they have 
tended to do this in depicting all 
the great mysteries of their Faith, 
there is nevertheless a greater in- 
clination toward the homelike in 
the scenes of the Nativity. 

There are numerous such paint- 
ings in the museums of this coun- 
try, but one which we may all hope 
to see one day is the “Adoration of 
the Shepherds” in the Kress Collec- 
tion of the National Gallery of Art 
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in Washington, D.C. Attributed to 
Giorgione, the Venetian, who is con- 
sidered to be the father of modern 
landscape painting, the scene is 
placed in front of a cave from which 
spreads out the beautifully tended 
Italian countryside. The Virgin 
and St. Joseph kneel in the mouth 
of the cave before the Infant Saviour 
while two shepherds, one kneeling 
and the other standing, gaze in rapt 
adoration. Hovering above are 
floating angels’ heads, and one has 
the feeling of an enormous quiet 
broken only by the sounds of this 
angelic choir. 


* * * * 


Pasosscy it would be impossible to 
count the vast number of paintings 
of the Madonna and Child. It has 
naturally been a favorite subject 
for artists of all ages. In concept 
they range from the stiff jeweled 
magnificence of the Byzantine tra- 
dition, which desired to emphasize 
the divinity rather than the human- 
ity of its Saviour, to the tender 
mother and child relationship of 
later Italian or northern painting. 

But a painting which has a spe- 
cial meaning to Catholics is Botti- 
celli’s “Madonna and Child of the 
Eucharist” in  Boston’s Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum. Delicate, 
linear and wistful, as were all Botti- 
celli’s creations, the Madonna is 
seated on a brilliant scarlet cushion. 
She is inside, but over her shoulder 
is glimpsed a lovely landscape back- 
ground. Her blue cape adds an- 
other strong note of color, and the 
Child seated on her lap wears a pale 
violet-blue robe. A visitor has come 
bearing a gift and it is this gift 
which causes the Virgin’s melan- 
choly and gives the painting its 
name: an angel proffers to the 
Mother of God a bowl of wheat 
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spears and grape clusters — sym- 
bolic of the Eucharist. 

One of the most powerful paint- 
ings in the M. H. de Young Memo- 
rial Gallery in San Francisco is El 
Greco’s “St. John the Baptist.” This 
painter, whose beautiful Greek 
name (Domenico Theotocopuli) 
means “Bird of God,” was cared for 
in his boyhood and taught the 
painting craft by the Greek Or- 
thodox monks of Mount Athos. 
Schooled in the hieratic severity of 
another tradition, El] Greco became, 
in Spain, the great mystic painter 
of the Counter Reformation. His 
St. John is, indeed, the one of whom 
the Gospel for the third Sunday of 
Advent says, “I am the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, ‘Make 
straight the way of the Lord.’” 
Fierce and unshakable, St. John 
stands in the tumultuous land- 
scape, while beside him on the 
ground lies a tiny white Lamb sup- 
porting a standard whose unfurled 
banner bears the legend “Agnus 
Dei” before which, in penitence, we 
beat our breasts. 


I. St. Louis’ City Art Museum we 
find a particularly interesting devo- 
tional painting —- an altarpiece by 
Piero di Cosimo who lived and 
worked in Florence in the fifteenth 
century. This altarpiece is another 
conception of the Madonna and 
Child, and is entitled “The Madonna 
Enthroned with Saints.” Seated on 
a throne which is seen against the 
charming landscape of the Floren- 
tine countryside, is our Lady with 
the Infant Jesus on her lap. She 
looks at Him pensively, sadly, as 
He raises His right hand in benedic- 
tion. Standing on either side of the 
central group are St. Peter (easily 
identified by the key he holds in his 
right hand) and St. John the Bap- 
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tist in his goatskin garments and 
reed staff. 

Kneeling at the feet of the holy 
group are St. Dominic, holding the 
symbolic lily of purity and a book, 
and St. Nicholas of Bari (from 
whom our modern Santa Claus de- 
rives) wearing a bishop’s cope, his 
miter resting on the floor at the foot 
of the throne. St. Peter and St. 
John stand behind the two kneeling 
Saints, outstretched hands resting 
on their shoulders as though acting 
as sponsors in a heavenly Confir- 
mation. This motif was probably 
conceived as a device to unify the 
composition, but it also creates a 
dynamic chain linking the four 
Saints with their Divine Master. 

Still framed as it was when it was 
installed, probably in a_ private 
chapel of the family whose coat of 
arms can be seen on the frame, this 
altarpiece has survived the vicissi- 
tudes of time and remains complete. 
The predella or base of such altar- 
pieces was filled with tiny paintings, 
usually scenes from the lives of the 
saints, depicted in the main portion 
of the altarpieces. These predella 
panels have often been removed and 
sold in times of financial distress, 
thus it is rare to find such a paint- 
ing as the artist intended it. But 
our Catholic interest in these little 
paintings is still more personal— 
they were actually painted for us, 
or perhaps more accurately, for the 
faithful of that age. They were 
placed at the eye-level of those who 
knelt for Holy Communion and 
their function was to provide sub- 
jects for meditation for the waiting 
communicants. 


A CUSTOM which brought to the lay 
person a closer realization of the 
Communion of Saints was that of 
including, within the painting, a 
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portrait of the person who commis- 
sioned it. Often the donor is 
shown full size, his patron saint be- 
hind him with a protective hand on 
his shoulder. In other paintings 
the donors-—often husband and 
wife—are painted in profile in the 
lower half of the composition, 
hands clasped in prayer, gazing up 
at the sacred scene enacted above. 
Or the donor may be represented as 
in the “Madonna and Child” in the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

In this picture the painter, Carlo 
Crivelli, has placed the Virgin and 
Child in a shallow architectural 
niche. Standing by like sentinels 
on either side, St. Francis and St. 
Bernardino gaze devoutly at the 
Divine Child and His Mother. The 
Christ Child stands on a cushion on 
a low balustrade and beside Him 
kneels a miniature donor, a tiny 
Tom Thumb of a man in a monk’s 
habit. 

Whether the donor is an abbot or 
a member of a lay order shown in 
the habit in which he will be buried 
—or has been buried should the 
painting have been given in his 
memory—is not clear nor probably 
very important. What it does show 
is the reverent intimacy with which 
these persons regarded their Saviour 
and their patron saints. 


* * * * 


Wauz the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Vir- 
gin was not proclaimed until 1854, 
it was traditionally held to be a 
doctrine of the Church, and when 
the Reformation attacked it, the 
Counter Reformation reaffirmed it 
through great paintings more 
powerful than words. The subject 
was presented in many ways by 
various artists, but the great Span- 
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ish painter, Esteban Murillo, pre- 
ferred the poetical description of St. 
John in the Apocalypse, “And a 
great sign appeared in heaven: A 
woman clothed with the sun, and 
the moon under her feet, and on her 
head a crown with twelve stars.” 


Munn painted many versions of 
this subject, and the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, 
Missouri, has one which is known 
as “The Little Conception,” proba- 
bly because of its relatively small 
size when compared with enormous 
compositions intended for churches. 
Here is the Lady of St. John’s 
vision, clothed in the sun, standing 
on the moon, eyes modestly cast 
down. With artistic license he has 
omitted the star-studded crown and 
surrounded her with chubby angels, 
hands clasped in prayerful attitudes 
or raised in playful salutation. 

The proclamation of the Immacu- 
late Conception was greeted with as 
many howls of protest, as in 1950 
greeted the promulgation of the 
dogma of the Assumption. But 
proof that this is not something 
new which will separate further 
a divided Christendom (as_ the 
non-Catholic world would have us 
believe) is to be found in the 
numerous representations of the 
Assumption throughout Christian 
art. 

Among the great artists who have 
painted it is Fra Giovanni da 
Fiesole, a Dominican monk whose 
holiness brought him the affection- 
ate nickname Fra Angelico or the 
Angelic Brother. His “Death and 
Assumption of the Virgin” is in the 
collection of the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum in Boston. It is a 
painting in two sections, or registers 
as art historians prefer to call them. 
In the lower register the dead Vir- 
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gin is lying on a bier surrounded by 
the Apostles and other saints. 
Standing in the center of this group 
of mourners is Christ holding in His 
arms a small girl-child—a symbo- 
lism of His reception of His Moth- 
er’s soul. In the scene above, our 
Lady is being carried into heaven 
on clouds of glory surrounded by 
singing and music-making angels. 
Above her in the triangular pin- 
nacle of the painting, Christ, also 
surrounded by angels, bends down 
to receive her. 

Charming, fanciful and like a 
hymn of praise, this painting is 
typical of the works of the holy 
Dominican, now beatified, of whom 
one art historian has said, “Fra An- 
gelico puts angels everywhere; he 
obviously saw them everywhere; in 


his spiritual visions they are just as_ 


essential, but also just as common 
as trees in a landscape. Moreover, 
it is highly probable that he saw 
angels frequently and from very 
near.” 


Bor artists who were also Catho- 
lics could not forget, even in the 
sacred intimacy of Mother and Son, 
the Passion that must follow. Just 
as they had striven, with only 
human means, to express Eternal 
Love, so they strove to depict 
Eternal Suffering. Every scene of 
Christ’s passion and death has 
been painted — sometimes mysti- 
cally, sometimes realistically, but 
always with reverence and sorrow. 

Among the great mystical inter- 
pretations is El Greco’s “Christ in 
Gethsemane” owned by the Toledo 
(Ohio) Museum of Art. Here in 
the Agony in the Garden is spiritual 
suffering. The very landscape 
seems to writhe with its impact, as 
an angel atop a swirling cloud 
which parts to disclose a vision of 


the sleeping disciples, offers to the 
Redeemer the chalice of His suffer- 
ing at which He says, according to 
Matthew: “My Father, if this chal- 
ice may not pass away, but I must 
drink it, Thy will be done.” And 
away in the distance, to the right, 
the traitor Judas and the Roman 
soldiers approach! 

Great realists, such as the Flem- 
ish master Roger van der Weyden, 
thought of the Passion in terms of 
human suffering. In the Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego (California) 
we find his moving “Pietd.” This 
term “pietd’”’ has come to be ap- 
plied to all paintings depicting the 
mourning over Christ’s body when 
just removed from the cross. Usu- 
ally the Crucified is shown on the 
lap of His suffering Mother who is 
surrounded by various saints, most 
often St. John, Mary Magdalene and 
Joseph of Arimathea. In Van der 
Weyden’s painting, however, Jo- 
seph supports the dead Christ, 
while Mary kneels beside Him and 
St. John behind attempts to com- 
fort her. Night is falling, and in the 
background the neat Flemish coun- 
tryside stretches out in endless and 
idyllic panorama. The group is 
starkly realistic, but all human suf- 
fering seems capsuled here. 


Ix ages not so literate as our own, 
paintings served a practical as well 
as an aesthetic and decorative pur- 
pose; they were frankly didactic. 
And so having preached movingly 
of man’s redemption, they preached 
frighteningly of man’s own respon- 
sibility for the salvation of his soul. 
It is not to be wondered at then that 
scenes of the Last Judgment were 
very popular. 

One such “Last Judgment” is the 
work of Hubert Van Eyck, another 
Flemish painter, and is in the col- 
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lection of New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Like the “Death 
and Assumption of the Virgin” 
which we have already discussed, 
this painting is also in several reg- 
isters. In the topmost zone the 
Triumphant Christ is surrounded 
by musical angels and angels bear- 
ing the instruments of His Passion. 
His hand is raised in benediction, 
and at His feet kneel the Virgin and 
St. John. 

Directly underneath, the disciples 
are ranged in two rows; with them 
are smiling angels greeting the 
blessed mounting to their celestial 
homes. In the next register, the 


dead are seen coming forth from 
their graves in earth or sea—some 
climbing to salvation above, others 
descending to the hell below. 

Just as the artist used all the ele- 
ments of beauty and charm in the 
scene of eternal glorification, so he 
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let his imagination have free rein 
for whatever horrors they could de- 
vise. The Archangel Michael, the 
warrior angel, is shown a thing of 
beauty in himself resplendent with 
wings of peacock feathers. Astride 
a bat-winged skeleton he brandishes 
a great sword, and below him the 
souls of the damned writhe in 
agony, tormented by every possible 
grotesque creature of the artist’s 
fantasy. 


* * * * 


W: have had but a brief peek at a 
few of the museums of the United 
States and I must leave you to ex- 
plore by yourselves the museums in 
your own communities. In them, 
as in these we have already visited, 
pictures painted four and five hun- 
dred years ago will offer proof of 
the universality and continuity of 
the Church. 





I nave attended many discussion 
get-togethers staged by the various 
Catholic groups to be found around 
the country. They ran all the way 
from formal lectures with a short 
question period afterward, to book 
reviewing, to street corner preach- 
ing practice complete with expert 
heckling, to informal talks on the 
spiritual life. The multiplicity of 
these groups is evidence of a real 
interest in the importance of re- 
ligion in lay life; they are a sign 
of ferment, of growth. 

One of the common difficulties, 
however, in even the most vital dis- 
cussion is what I might term the 
specter of “the amateur theolo- 
gian.” How many of us have 
witnessed an interesting meeting 
disintegrate into a long-winded 
argument on some fine theological 
point, with two or three people 
carrying the burden of the debate 
and the rest of the audience waiting 
for these prima donnas to finish. 


Aner disturber of the peace is 
the “guardian of the faith,” the per- 
son who delights in checking on 
people’s “loyalty” to the Church. 
Here every phrase is examined with 
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an eye to discovering possible flaws 
in phraseology, which, if pushed to 
their logical extreme, might end up 
in some heresy or other. 

Again there is the close scrutiny 
of one’s attitude :—Did she stand up 
when Father Jones came into the 
room? Did he contradict a Domini- 
can? Was there perhaps a little 
familiarity in alluding to the 
Jesuits? This spiritual Emily Post 
manages to have a rather deaden- 
ing effect on the discussion, as 
everybody becomes sensitive to new 
forms of politeness. The infor- 
mality of the session vanishes, 
and there remains only the posi- 
tion of instructor and instructed. 
Very little intercoramunication is 
achieved, the group dwindles to the 
loyal few, and another good start 
is ruined. 

I think one of our major prob- 
lems is learning how to debate in 





This month Sally Cassidy tells of the 
spiritual benefit derived from the intimate 
discussion group where common difficulties 
are thrashed out and solutions offered—and 
accepted. For the next two months Miss 
Cassidy’s articles will be coming from 
France where she has gone for the re- 
mainder of the summer. 
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such a way as to be able to learn 
something from our talks with each 
other. Too often we sit through 
verbal exchanges which seldom 
touch the heart, and whose net 
effect is at best to sharpen one’s 
sense of distinctions. How can we 
learn to profit from one another? 
How can we really help each other? 
How can we share our spiritual 
needs and discoveries? 


PF onrunavaxy, for me, I partici- 
pated in a small group discussion 
this year which was different. It 
started out in the usual way, with 
exchanges showing our theological 
erudition rather than baring our 
spiritual needs, but this time some- 
thing happened which changed the 
whole atmosphere of the meeting, 
and which enabled us all to make a 
very valuable discovery. 

One of those who came to the first 
meeting declared very simply that 
he thought we had problems in com- 
mon, that he was not interested in 
discussing theory but that he would 
be very happy to get an exchange 
of experiences. Only later did we 
realize that he was proposing to 
introduce some principles of non- 
directive therapy into the meeting. 
He had been working as a psycho- 
logical counselor and had become 
convinced that until exchanges were 
made on the real level, that is to say 
where feelings play a part, most of 
the time spent together would be 
wasted. 

We decided to give it a try. Al- 
though all of us were veterans of 
various discussion groups, we felt 
the need of getting to the heart of 
the matter more effectively and 
more rapidly. We soon found out 
that it was important to be abso- 
lutely honest, to bear with one an- 
other’s hesitancies, to try to under- 
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stand the underlying problem which 
lay behind the often awkward or 
even carefully camouflaged state- 
ments. At first this method was 
none too easy, but our efforts soon 
paid off in valuable dividends. 

One of the things we discovered 
once we had penetrated the opacity 
of individual speech and had got- 
ten at the real content, was that 
we shared an enormous amount of 
problems and anxieties, even feel- 
ings of guilt. We found that, al- 
though it was sometimes painful to 
air these, there was great relief in 
the realization that you were not 
the only one who was deeply 
troubled, for example, at the ratio 
of time spent on yourself and your 
professional advancement in com- 
parison to the time spent in help- 
ing others. 


Au of us happened to be students, 
and we found that all of us had had 
to cut down on the amount of time 
which we could spend talking with 
people who needed counsel or in 
going to the assistance of friends 
in need. All of us had had to say, 
“Sorry, I don’t have the time” to 
urgent requests which a few months 
before we would have answered 
with alacrity. All of us were feel- 
ing that somehow we were less 
Christian because the works of 
mercy were becoming fewer and 
fewer in our lives. 

We told ourselves and eventually 
each other, “After all Christ said 
to give water to the thirsty, to com- 
fort the afflicted, nowhere did He 
say to do research as competently 
as possible.” Nowhere could we 
find the same kind of direct justi- 
fication for our increasing interest 
in our studies and work. 

This sharing of difficulties, this 
penetration to the real core of our 
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problems were big steps forward. 
The next advance was in learning 
that we could not only diagnose 
each other’s problems but that we 
could begin to help in their solu- 
tion. I don’t mean by rushing to 
one another’s aid when we got 
caught on an assignment, though 
we did do that too. 

No, of much more importance, we 
found that we had built up such 
confidence in one another as a 
group that we could begin to try 
out solutions. We could begin, 
whereas before we had been afraid 
of the possible costs of our action. 
We were able to admit failure and 
discouragement. By pooling our 
experiences and sharing our little 
positive gains we covered a great 
deal of ground. 

We found that the general dif- 
fused anxiety about our vocation, 
for example, which is so sapping 
of spiritual energy, crystallized into 
a few sharply defined problems: 
of ambition, of fear of competi- 
tion, of rationalizations, of over- 
emphasis on receiving explicit rec- 
ognition. We found that we needed 
to concentrate on disinterested- 
ness, on honesty and integrity and 
regularity in our work. We dis- 
covered that we needed a spiritual- 
ity appropriate to our state in life, 
in other words a spirituality appro- 
priate for the laity. 


One of the members of our group 
happened to be a priest as well as 
a student. He insisted that he came 
to our meetings because he shared 
many of our anxieties about how 
to integrate a spiritual life and the 


life of the student. By refusing 
from the beginning our bows in his 
direction, our occasional turning to 
him for the decisive word, he paid 
us the real compliment of treating 
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us as spiritual adults. He held that 
a solution which we had worked 
out for ourselves was of far more 
value than one coming from the 
expert. Still, he gave us the great 
support of knowing that in his pres- 
ence we could not stray far from 
the paths of orthodoxy. 

I might add that his most valu- 
able contribution in the priestly line 
was in his sharing of his problems 
of prayer, and of realistic love of 
others. I think we owe him a great 
deal for allowing us to do some 
meandering rather than handing us 
a neat verbal solution, a solution 
which he undoubtedly knew, a solu- 
tion he could see we were arriving 
at anyhow. But he did not short- 
circuit the communication process. 
The group, as a whole, laboriously, 
with many falterings, but together 
defined its problems and began 
solving them. 


Now you may very well say, “Well 
this is fine for students or profes- 
sionals, but I no longer even have 
time to go to meetings, I’m en- 
grossed in my family.” Here again 
we have the statement of a prob- 
lem. How many of us have that 
guilty feeling so aptly described as 
the “collective selfishness of the 
family.” Could not a family group 
who would learn to bear with one 
another, who would risk being can- 
did about at least some of their 
problems profit greatly from some 
such group effort? Are not many 
of us isolated and living on the 
spiritual capital amassed while at a 
Catholic college or while working 
for some Catholic movement? Don’t 
we all need to learn how to live as 
Catholics and as laymen in the en- 
vironment where God has placed 
us? Isn’t some such effort worth 


a try? 











F ATHER PEYTON’s Family Rosary 
Crusade in England has just ended 
with a triumphant rally in Lon- 
don’s 90,000 full Wembley Stadium, 
scene of former Olympic games and 


the annual Soccer Cup Final. Two 
or three weeks earlier, Father Pey- 
ton drew crowds, estimated by the 
police at 80,000, round his impro- 
vised platform in Hyde Park on a 
fine Sunday afternoon. 

On such a day in the summer, the 
Park is filled with gaily and lightly 
clad crowds of families, most of 
whom come from the poorer dis- 
tricts to breathe and enjoy the free 
air of this oasis in the heart of Lon- 
don. 

I was there and could watch the 
steady inflow of obvious Catholics 
gathering close around the tall 
statue of our Lady, and the min- 
gling into it of all types and kinds 
of people drawn by curiosity and 
the Britisher’s traditional love of a 
crowd and a public speaker. 

I suppose that for the first time 
in history these people got their 
free entertainment’s worth from 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 
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standing within full view of a Car- 
dinal of the Roman Church in scar- 
let regalia, and from hearing a mes- 
sage from a humble priest whose 
great simplicity and lack of any 
kind of oratorical art have not pre- 
vented him from drawing around 
him unprecedented crowds of Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics from the 
Scottish border to the easternmost 
point of Kent where stands the 
monument erected on the spot 
where St. Augustine landed on our 
shores nearly 1,400 years ago to 
bring the Faith to the pagan Eng- 
lish. 


Barons descending on London 
with its three dioceses of Westmin- 
ster, Southwark ‘and Brentwood, 
Father Peyton and his highly effi- 
cient organization achieved even 
more spectacular successes in the 





The Family Rosary Crusade in England 
conducted by Father Peyton has drawn un- 
precedented crowds and markedly impressed 
non-Catholics throughout the country. 
Michael de la Bedoyere gives us a pen por- 
trait of America’s “Rosary Apostle” and 
takes the occasion to contrast the Ages of 
Faith with our more sophisticated times. 
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industrial regions of the North East 
and in the Midlands. There the 
progress seemed to be from one 
great and famous football ground 
to another. Roker Park, Birken- 
head Park, historic Aston Villa, 
such grounds habituated to many 
thousands of football fans on Satur- 
day afternoons, were converted on 
Sundays into the silent eagerness 
of crowds, no less large, listening 
intently and reciting the Rosary. 
Frequently special Rosary pageants 
were staged. 

Few spectacles in recent times 
have so markedly impressed non- 
Catholics, and for once the non- 
Catholic press was anxious to find 
sufficient space to do justice to a 
religious phenomenon whose pur- 
pose most of them recognized to be 
the sort of spiritual medicine which 
this country so badly needed. 

Catholics who had read some- 
thing of the fervor generated in the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
by famous preachers, like Father 
Dominic and Father Gentile, were 
reminded of the scenes which oc- 
curred in those days, but seemed to 
have passed forever in our more 
sophisticated times. 


* * * * 


law this very brief description 
of this remarkable Rosary Crusade 
as it has been enacted in this coun- 
try because certain points of gen- 
eral interest seem to arise from it. 

Actually, Father Peyton has con- 
quered the country in the face of 
very real difficulties. It is true that 
the predominantly Irish-descended 
Catholic population in the North 
had little hesitation in giving a hun- 
dred per cent welcome to Irish-born 
Father Peyton and his simple, but 
magnificently organized, spiritual 
call for devotion to our Lady and 
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the public recitation of the Rosary 
within the family. 

But English Catholics are on the 
whole rather suspicious of emo- 
tional fervor in religion and of 
harnessing modern methods of pub- 
licity and propaganda to religion. 
This is partly an inheritance of the 
days of persecution, partly a shar- 
ing of the general English feeling 
that one should not wear one’s 
heart on one’s sleeve, and partly 
also, I think, a reaction against the 
emotionalism and revivalism which 
has been so characteristic in the 
past of sections of the Free 
Churches, and remains today a fea- 
ture of the border-line religious or- 
ganizations such as Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and the like. 


I- is only fair to add that Catho- 
lics here often feel rather critical of 
some of the methods of American 
Catholic propaganda and organiza- 
tion probably because they do not 
understand them. It may easily be 
imagined therefore that the Rosary 
Crusade, hailing as it did from 
America, and apparently geared to 
carefully prepared and organized 
mass demonstrations of religious 
emotionalism did not seem at first 
altogether to our religious taste. 
Once it had started with great 
success in the North, further diffi- 
culties seemed to arise. The organ- 
izing of armies of auxiliaries with 
the mission of calling on homes and 
extracting promises to say the 
Rosary publicly every day in the 
family, and, in some cases, so it 
was rumored, the sending out of 
vigilance squads to see that the 
promise was kept; the claims to 
near a hundred per cent success; 
the arguments used to persuade 
people to sign, almost on the ground 
that a good Catholic must sign— 











these things sounded to some of us 
rather uncomfortably near the type 
of tactic with which we have be- 
come only too familiar in a very 
different context. 


Tex there was the pledge itself. 
Are such pledges necessarily good 
things? And if such a pledge does 
not bind under sin, under what does 
it bind? Can one really differenti- 
ate between sin and the breaking 
without good reason of one’s word 
and promise to God and our Lady? 
If so, what of the Natural Law? 
There seemed here to be some con- 
fusion between a strict pledge or 
promise, and a mere resolution. 
The use of the latter word might 
have been wiser. 

Feeling and expressing these dif- 
ficulties myself, and yet made 
aware of the very real and wide- 
spread fervor generated in the 
North with so many clear signs of 
the action of grace, I felt that the 
only solution was to be found in 
asking Father Peyton himself to 
spare a moment to see me. This he 
was good enough to do, and one 
day I went to Archbishop’s House 
in London where he was staying. 

I can only record that within a 
minute or two of the beginning of 
our three-quarters of an hour con- 
versation, I knew I possessed the 
real answer to my difficulty, even 
if worries about some details of 
the methods more or less remained. 


Tue answer was Father Peyton 
himself. Though I had often read 
—indeed a Bishop had said as much 
in a public speech —that Father 
Peyton had nothing in him of the 
slick, efficient, propaganda priest 
whose personality and gifts get him 
across to the millions, I did not 
really believe it. But the moment 
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Father Peyton had opened the door 
of the reception room in which | 
was waiting, and walked forward to 
clasp my hand and call me by my 
Christian name, I began to under- 
stand. 

To begin with, his rather photo- 
genic face looked completely differ- 
ent from the photographs. It was 
the face of one who suffered—not 
one who dominated. His eyes were 
red and tired, his look sad, with the 
radiance in it coming, as it were, 
from within. His smile was one of 
simple welcome, unaffected, sin- 
cere, for someone whom he knew 
to have expressed criticisms of as- 
pects of the work associated with 
his name. 

Immediately, he started to speak 
of our Lady-—and the way he spoke, 
in a halting, unfinished, deeply 
meditative way, seemed to me to be 
continuous with his obvious habit 
of never-ceasing prayer to our Lady. 
Or one might put it the other way 
round. His continuous prayer was 
a continuous conversation with our 
Lady into which others were privi- 
leged occasionally to eavesdrop. He 
described her in detail. He knew 
her character. He explained her 
womanly characteristics, and how 
we ought to try to get round her, 
for all women like to be coaxed and 
cajoled. She can do anything, but 
she wants you to love her and to 
persuade her, first. I could not pos- 
sibly convey the extraordinary 
sense of intimacy which his simple, 
spontaneous words conveyed. 


fixe when I asked him to tell me 
why he had undertaken this great 
work, he answered this as candidly 
and unself-consciously as he had 
spoken about our Lady. He de- 
scribed his life, and how he had “got 
round” our Lady to get her to cure 
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him and enable him to be ordained. 
He spoke of his childhood home in 
County Mayo, and the lovely way in 
which his own mother had brought 
up her large family. 

From all this he proceeded to the 
logical, though breath-taking argu- 
ment that if our Lady could do all 
this for him, she can just as easily 
do all that is required to save the 
world from the godlessness and ma- 
terialism into which it has sunk. 
It is a question of our really want- 
ing our Lady to help us and con- 
vincing her of how much we want 
it and of how much we look to her, 
as our Mother, to achieve it for us. 


* * * * 


War struck me above all in the 
whole interview was Father Pey- 
ton’s complete realization that he 
was but an instrument. He was 
completely uninterested in himself. 
He was nothing. One had in fact 
an enormously strong conviction 
that he was a quite unself-conscious 
vehicle of the supernatural, of God, 
of our Lady. And that, as every 
mystical writer has insisted, is the 
hallmark of true spirituality. To 
empty oneself completely so that 
Christ may fill one and use one. 
And, conversely, a few minutes 
with Father Peyton makes it all too 
clear that one has not even begun 
the ascent oneself. With anyone else 
I should be rather ashamed of thus 
writing about him. I should fear 
that he would not be too pleased 
about it. But with Father Peyton 
I feel that it will be a matter of the 
smallest importance to him. He is 
not interested in himself, whether 
in the way of criticism or the way 
of apparent praise. Humility is not 
a dress he wears, but the logical and 
inevitable state which follows from 
his simple dedication to eternal and 
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spiritual values through his life of 
prayer and converse with our Lady. 


Avra I had left Father Peyton, 
who .insisted on taking me himself 
to the distant door of Archbishop’s 
House, I began to reflect on it all— 
on Father Peyton, on the Crusade, 
on the crowds who flocked to hear 
him, on the difficulties which had 
occurred to me in connection with 
the work, And I thought of Lourdes 
and of Fatima, where our Lady 
chose the simplest as the human in- 
strument of the work she wanted to 
accomplish for the world and for us. 

And I thought of the commercial- 
ism and ugliness and emotionalism, 
and the seeking for signs and won- 
ders and the cheap propaganda, 
which so often seem to surround re- 
ligion and, most of all, the kind of 
religious enthusiasm which awak- 
ens the crowds and draws them. 
There is the human side, of its very 
nature imperfect. Much of it is ex- 
cellent, but some of it seems genu- 
inely subject to the honest criticism 
of the reflective mind. Yet none of 
all this touches the heart of the 
supernatural message, the outpour- 
ings of grace, which are so visibly 
evident when our Lady chooses the 
simplest, the most human, as the in- 
strument of her love for the world. 

Indeed, I began to ask myself 
whether some of us are not too par- 
ticular. I do not mean that we 
should pretend that the cheap is 
valuable in itself. We are called 
upon to grow up—in religion as 
much as in other ways, as St. Paul 
insists. 


Bor have not some of us grown 
over-sophisticated and over-indi- 
vidualized in our religious outlook? 
Today we are a minority in a non- 
religious world, and we have be- 
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come very self-conscious. We pre- 
fer to keep our religion private, and 
when we appear in public we want 
to make sure that nothing we do 
can be open to criticism by others. 
It is natural enough. 

But if we throw our minds back 
to the ages of the Faith when so- 
ciety itself was Catholic, what a dif- 
ference we find. It was the age of 
miracles, perhaps because the un- 
self-consciousness of believers en- 
abled Almighty God and the Saints 
to use them as His instruments. 

Religion then was not private or 
guarded. It was a social thing, the 
breath that men and women 
breathed together. It was not neces- 
sarily always on a very high moral 
plane. None the less, men lived 
their whole lives by Faith. They 
knew God, our Lady and the Saints 
intimately, and because of this, God, 
our Lady and the Saints were, as it 
were, enabled to know them directly 
in a human, often visible way. 


Tovar after the post-Reformation 
years of inferiority complex and 
persecution the Church is once 
again coming out into the open. 
One recalls the very great publicity 
now attached to the Holy See, to the 
accession and coronation of a Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, the Holy Year, to the 
Eucharistic Congresses. 

In Britain, laymen themselves 
were prominent not long ago in or- 
ganizing public pilgrimages to the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, 
carrying crosses on their way and 
singing hymns. Public attention 
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was caught by this bold and cou- 
rageous public manifestation of the 
Catholic faith. 

Today, we owe to Ireland and 
America in the person of Father 
Peyton and his assistants, an un- 
precedented public manifestation of 
a very Catholic form of devotion, 
and non-Catholics have been deeply 
impressed. Indeed, I have heard 
that non-Catholics hearing Father 
Peyton have been more moved than 
their Catholic friends. 

In all this there is simply bound 
to be something not to the taste of 
everyone as an individual. Some 
are bound to question the spiritual 
purity of this or that device which 
helps the end of the particular 
manifestation or devotion. I do not 
see how such questioning can be 
wrong when it is done conscien- 
tiously and with sincerity. But it is 
not the whole story. 

As Catholics we are not individ- 
uals only. We have a duty to ex- 
press our faith socially and before 
the whole world. With that duty 
surely goes a sense of Catholic soli- 
darity and participation in such 
great open movements. And if any- 
thing may worry us about this de- 
tail or that, well we may trust the 
Church to be watchful and to take 
all account of sincere criticism and 
the dangers inherent in all pub- 
licity. Never before have we so 
much needed the public outpouring 
and manifestation of God’s grace— 
and history surely shows that God 
chooses the simple and humble to 
be His instruments. 





J OHN Forp waxes nostalgic over the 
fresh and beautiful Irish country- 
side in The Quiet Man which is by 
way of being our Movie of the 
Month. Photographed in handsome 
technicolor in his native land, Mr. 
Ford’s ingratiating story is more 
leisurely and relaxed than his epics 
of the American West. His hero, 
Sean Thornton, is an Irish-Ameri- 
can who returns to Innisfree hoping 
to settle down in peaceful amiability 
in the little cottage where he was 
born. Genial as he is, though, Sean 
cannot help becoming ever more 
embroiled in a hopeless feud with 
“Red” Will Danaher, a burly numb- 
skull who has long coveted Sean’s 
land. Their ticklish relationship is 
further strained when Sean falls in 
love with Will’s high-spirited sis- 
ter, Mary Kate. 

Through the connivance of the 
local marriage broker, Danaher is 
tricked into giving his consent to 
their marriage. But even the wed- 
ding party is broken up when Will, 
having learned the truth, refuses to 
give Mary Kate her dowry. Now it 
is from his wife that the “quiet 
man” has no rest for she is after 
him to claim her entire dowry—- 
furniture and cash. Faced with her 
stubborn determination to have her 
own, Sean, reluctant though he is, 
must trounce his surly brother-in- 
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law over the countryside in a wild 
and hilarious brawl that rolls up 
and down hill, into streams, hay- 
stacks, and bars. Only then does 
Sean win his wife, his brother-in- 
law’s good will, and the peace and 
quiet he sought in Innisfree. 
Although The Quiet Man is above 
all a love story involving two strong- 
willed, proud people, it is devel- 
oped in a high comedy vein. John 
Wayne and Maureen O’Hara make 
flesh-and-blood characters out of 
this stormy pair. Around them one 
finds a score of good-natured, ten- 
der-hearted countryfolk like Barry 
Fitzgerald’s marriage broker, a sly, 
wizened little man who plays Cupid 
like some mischievous leprechaun. 
There are, too, Victor McLaglen’s 
blustering, pig- headed Danaher; 
Arthur Shields’ understanding 
Anglican priest; and Ward Bond’s 
richly-realized Catholic one. Ford 
presents them with such affection 
that you cannot help taking them 
one and all to your heart. With its 
visual beauty, its infectious humor, 
and its frequent poetry, The Quiet 
Man is a grand film, one of the 
year’s best.—Republic-Argosy. 


Bin film with an Irish set- 
ting is No Resting Place whose 
mood is as solemn and bitter as The 
Quiet Man’s is carefree and joyous. 
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It tells of a family of tinkers, the 
Irish equivalent of gypsies, and 
their pathetic wanderings from 
hovel to hovel after the father acci- 
dentally kills a landowner for mis- 
treating his young son. There is a 
bit of Les Misérables about the 
story, too, in the vindictive police- 
man who hounds the bewildered 
tinker until he gets a chance con- 
fession from the little boy who wit- 
nessed the slaying. 

No Resting Place was directed by 
Paul Rotha, better known for docu- 
mentary rather than fiction films. 
Mr. Rotha hasn’t learned yet how to 
weave a story into natural back- 
grounds so that his film is a bit 
shaky on plot but quite superb 
when his camera roams free over 
the countryside. The actors, for- 
tunately, are so expert that they do 
remarkably well even when left to 
their own devices. Michael Gough 
and Eithne Dunne are the tinker 
pair, and Noel Purcell the police 
officer. A minor picture but worth 
a look.—Classic. 


Les MISERABLES, Victor Hugo’s 
sprawling novel extolling the dig- 
nity of the individual, has been 
filmed again following an indiffer- 
ent Italian version which turned up 
last year. It may be that Hugo’s 
story, spanning as it does so many 
years in the life of its hard-pressed 
hero, Jean Valjean, may be just a 
little too much to cover in one 
movie. Many of the lesser charac- 
ters, important in the book, can be 
glimpsed only briefly. But Richard 
Murphy, who prepared this latest 
screen treatment, has used those he 
needs to bring out every side of Val- 
jean’s character. From Javert, the 
police inspector, Valjean learns fear 
and distrust; a new faith in his fel- 
low man he acquires from the kind- 
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ly Bishop; compassion from the 
wretched factory-worker, Fantine; 
love and unselfish devotion from 
Cosette, his foster-daughter. 

Valjean’s miseries begin when he 
is sentenced to ten years aboard a 
convict galley for the theft of a 
loaf of bread for a starving family. 
Here he first attracts the notice of 
Javert who has a fanatical adora- 
tion for the letter of the law. Even 
after Valjean gets his pardon and 
embarks on a career as a successful 
pottery manufacturer, Javert still 
hounds him as a parole violator. 
Their final and inevitable conflict 
comes in the sewers of Paris during 
the siege of the city in 1811. 

Michael Rennie is nothing short 
of superb as Valjean. Physically 
he is perfect-—a gaunt, haggard 
shadow of aman. Even when he is 
inarticulate through terror, Rennie 
conveys perfectly the confusion and 
bewilderment of the man by a look 
in his eyes or a simple gesture of 
his hands. Hugo’s immortal hero 
was never interpreted with greater 
dignity and sympathy. By way of 
suggestion, I would like some day 
to see Rennie in A Tale of Two 
Cities. What an unforgettable Syd- 
ney Carton he would make! 

As his nemesis, Robert Newton, 
an actor who is generally given to 
outrageous overplaying, offers in- 
stead a subdued, forceful perform- 
ance which is in line with Rennie’s 
remarkable restraint. Contributing 
memorable bits are Edmund Gwenn 
as the Bishop who first befriends 
the convict, Sylvia Sidney as Fan- 
tine, and James Robertson Justice 
as Valjean’s business associate.— 
20th Century-Fox. 


Tue first half of Bing Crosby’s 
latest musical, Just for You, is 
among the most delightful things 
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either he or Jane Wyman, his co- 
star, has ever done. With that 
effortless nonchalance that made 
them such a refreshing team in Here 
Comes the Groom, Bing and Jane 
play a musical-comedy producer 
and his top star. A widower, Bing 
finds that, in addition to opening 
night worries, he’s also in for some 
rough weather with his children 
(Robert Arthur and Natalie Wood) 
whom he has neglected during that 
climb to the top. 

Crosby is at his best in his fum- 
bling efforts to win the kids back to 
him during a brief vacation in the 
mountains. Here Ethel Barrymore 
proves to be a slick foil for his off- 
hand style as the crusty headmis- 
tress of an exclusive girls’ school to 
which young Natalie would like to 
go. But once Ethel has given Nata- 
lie an approving nod, the story 
switches off into the old cliché 
about the son’s adolescent crush on 
Miss Wyman who was more or less 
counting on being his stepmother. 

Until then, though, Just for You 
is very easy to take. The stars have 
never been better, the kids are lika- 
ble, the songs and dances are more 
in character than most with a suc- 
cessful Broadway show, and the 
level of humor is consistently high. 
Maybe that’s why you realize all 
the more what a letdown the last 
half-hour is.——Paramount. 


Wirn a plot that was almost tailor- 
made for the movies, it isn’t sur- 
prising to find a film version of A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr.’s, best selling novel. 
The Big Sky is about two daunt- 
less Kentucky mountaineers who 
join a fur-trading expedition up the 
treacherous Missouri River back 
around 1930 or so. What does sur- 
prise us, though, is that the picture 
was filmed in black and white. Cer- 
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tainly all that matchless outdoor 
scenery, photographed for the most 
part in Grand Teton National Park 
in northwestern Wyoming, cries 
out for technicolor. The hunting 
parties through the forests, the 
vicious attack by the bloodthirsty 
Sioux, the helpless floundering of 
the keelboat in the rapids would 
have been stunning in color. 

Even so, The Big Sky is among 
the best Westerns in many months. 
Howard Hawks, who also directed 
Red River, knows how to handle 
Hollywood leading men so that they 
stop sounding like actors and be- 
have like the plucky pioneers 
they’re supposed to be. In a rather 
rambling fashion, Hawks builds up 
the friendship of young Boone 
Caudill (smoothly played by new- 
comer Dewey Martin) and the more 
seasoned adventurer, Jim Deakins 
(Kirk Douglas). When, at last, 
Boone steals into hostile territory 
to rescue the wounded Deakins, his 
act is considerably more believable 
than most foolhardy risks which 
Western heroes take in these out- 
door epics. Also, since this is first 
an action piece, Hawks has kept at 
a discreet minimum the romantic 
triangle involving Boone and Jim 
and an Indian maiden (Elizabeth 
Threatt) who ultimately leads the 
trading party to the friendly Black- 
foot tribe —RKO Radio. 


A141 drama called Swamp Water 
has been dusted off and photo- 
graphed in technicolor in a refur- 
bished edition, Lure of the Wilder- 
ness, which is, in every way except 
its title, as good as the original. Set 
in the vast Okefinokee swamp in 
Georgia, the story follows its fear- 
less young hero (Jeffrey Hunter) 
deep into the swamp in search of 
his hunting dog. Once inside, the 
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young man finds it impossible to get 
back out again especially when he 
is made a prisoner by an old man 
who, with his daughter, fled some 
years ago into the swamp to escape 
a murder charge. Several days of 
their rustic hospitality convinces 
Hunter that this grizzled party was 
framed and he promises to do what 
he can to arrange a fair retrial. 
That, however, is not as easily 
effected as one might hope for the 
real killers are still loose in the 
town and none too eager to have an 
old rap pinned on them. 

Filmed on location in Georgia, 
Lure of the Wilderness conjures up 
an almost smothering atmosphere 
of lush vegetation ad unexpected 
death. Under Jean Negulesco’s 
direction, Jeffrey Hunter does his 
first real bit of acting and shows 
promise of overcoming his glamour- 
boy build-up. As the swamp dwell- 
ers, Walter Brennan and Jean 
Peters manage to suggest a wispy 
gentility amid the underbrush. 
But, with its tangled greenery, 
steaming waters, treacherous quick- 
sand, deadly cottonmouths, and 
sharp-toothed alligators, the fasci- 
nating setting is the real star of 
Lure of the Wilderness.—20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. 


Sincearry and reverence are char- 
acteristic of The Miracle of Our 
Lady of Fatima which, on a less 
ambitious scale, is reminiscent of 
another classic religious film, The 
Song of Bernadette. In making pic- 
tures with a deeply spiritual tone, 
there is always the danger that 
Hollywood will let loose everything 
it has in an attempt to do what it 
considers justice to the subject. But 
the handful of great religious 
movies have all had that essential 
simplicity which gives them their 
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very beauty and universality. The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima has 
no expensive cast, nor is it over- 
loaded with costly trappings. Much 
of it has been filmed out of doors. 
And it is this very lack of display 
which makes it completely be- 
lievable. 

Crane Wilbur and James O’Han- 
lon have integrated most of the 
available data on Fatima and fash- 
ioned it into a tightly-knit script. 
In the time of a vicious religious 
persecution in Portugal in 1917, 
three children, tending sheep near 
the Cova da Iria, are suddenly con- 
fronted with a vision of a lady who 
tells them she wants them to meet 
her at that spot six times in six 
months, at the same hour and on 
the same day of every month. 

The children’s parents, dubious 
and impatient, forbid the young- 
sters to tell anyone else of it but, as 
always, such rumors spread quick- 
ly. Soon the whole expanse of the 
Cova is swarming with devoted pil- 
grims and sneering officials, curious 
to see whether the “lady” will ap- 
pear again. The legend of Fatima 
grows even as the government regu- 
lations become more severe to curb 
the simple faith of the people. Atlast 
comes the proof before which even 
the bitterest enemies of the Church 
cannot scoff—the miracle of Our 
Lady of Fatima.— Warner Brothers. 


* * * * 


Now that the Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions are over, we 
can look back and take stock of 
exactly how much television helped 
or hampered the various aspirants 
to the Presidency. Whatever might 
be said for the confusion which 
reigned during many of the ses- 
sions, the Democrats were canny 
enough to profit by their competi- 
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tors’ mistakes. Their conclave was, 
in the main, better organized and 
certainly more TV conscious. The 
number of stray characters scurry- 
ing around in the background while 
the Republicans held that crowded 
little platform gave the appearance 
of a Times Square subway stand at 
5:30 on a Friday afternoon. By the 
time the Democrats took over, a 
center floor camera was in opera- 
tion for sharper close-ups. Also, a 
new kind of camera lens pushed 
the background figures out of focus 
where they belonged and let us con- 
centrate on the speaker. 

In bringing out the “ham” in ail 
of the speakers who apparently 
were trying to look their most 
photogenic, TV did a good job of 
humanizing them. Governor Ste- 
venson, for instance, was caught 
taking a last hasty look at his notes 
and straightening his tie just be- 
fore he stepped before the cameras. 

While I recognize the fact that 
such a sprawling undertaking as a 
political convention is largely an 
impromptu thing, I wonder whether 
it wouldn’t have been better TV to 
pick up only the high spots. So 
much of what was being said gave 
the impression of simply killing 
time until another major candidate 
came on the scene. Even the dele- 
gates themselves didn’t appear par- 
ticularly interested, fidgeting as 
they were in their seats or whisper- 
ing across aisles to one another dur- 
ing the speeches. 


J usT before the series went off for 
the summer vacation, I caught sev- 
eral sessions of the Perry Como 
show. Mr. Como has become one 
of the stand-bys of television, as he 
is of radio, and he is undoubtedly 
the most completely relaxed singer- 
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M.C. on TV today. The format of 
his fifteen minute show hasn’t 
changed at all. He does a pleasant 
introduction to either his own num- 
bers or to the Fontaine Sisters’ 
selection. Even when he tells you 
about Chesterfield cigarettes, Perry 
doesn’t work himself up to a super- 
salesman’s sweat. He chats about 
them very casually. As casually as 
he does about his own singing, 
which is quite something. I think 
Mr. Como should give a course in 
salesmanship to that crew of over- 
zealous hucksters who interrupt 
every TV show hawking their goods 
for all the world like sideshow 
barkers. 

Perry has rather well survived 
almost every entertainment me- 
dium—he was vocalist with a band, 
he passed through that strange 
period in history when the bobby- 
soxers swooned noisily at the sight 
of any male who could open his 
mouth in front of a mike, he has 
been a movie star, and he has 
turned out at least half a dozen 
phonograph records which have 
sold more than a million copies 
apiece. 

Off stage, he is one of the most 
affable fellows in the business. 
Married eighteen years to the same 
girl, his childhood sweetheart, he 
still finds time enough for her and 
their three children in between a 
busy schedule of rehearsals, record- 
ings, and conferences. On the set 
or off, you are struck by his quiet 
modesty, his enviable lack of 
concern over how he is going to 
bowl over his audience. He just 
comes out and sings as if he really 
enjoyed it. Perhaps all of that 
down-to-earth sincerity is what 
makes him such an ingratiating 
young man. 
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REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1951-19521 
Drama: The Fourposter+—Stalag 17—I Am a Camera—The Shtike—The 


Number. 


Comepres: The Moon Is Blue+—Point of No Return*—Mrs. McThing*—Gigi— 
Remains to Be Seen—Jane—Glad Tidings—Venus Observed—Lace on Her 


Petticoat. 


RevivaLs: Caesar and Cleopatra—Antony and Cleopatra—St. Joan—Constant 


Wife—The Male Animal*, 


Musicats: South Pacifict—Guys and Dolls*—The King and I*—Top Banana*— 

Paint Your Wagon—Pal Joey*—Wish You Were Here*+—A Night in Venice*. 
Revues: Two on the Aisle—Bagels and Yor—New Faces of 1952*—Paris ’90. 
Reapincs: Don Juan in Hell—Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens. 


A SAD season. Only eleven of forty- 
five original plays and four out of 
twenty-one revivals played for over 
three months; six ran for just a week; 
thirteen for less than a week; one 
opened and closed on the same night 
and seven “folded” before even reach- 
ing New York. Barefoot in Athens, 
Maxwell Anderson’s study of Socrates; 
The Grass Harp, a fantastic comedy by 
Truman Capote; Flight into Egypt, a 
finely acted tragedy Of the passport 
troubles of some Austrians in Cairo, 
leave regretful memories behind them 
but the majority merit oblivion. 

The richest laurels—a “trailing 
cloud of glory’—were the Shake- 
speare-Shaw revivals by Sir Laurence 
and Lady Olivier. The clash of East 
and West, dramatized in the witchery 
of the Egyptian Queen over two great 
Romans, served Shaw as the theme of 
a satirical comedy and Shakespeare 
for romantic tragedy, giving Olivier 
opportunity to practice his versatility 
first as Caesar, aged in wisdom and 
then as the passionate Antony, over- 
ripe in ambition. 


Vivien Leigh matched a great tragic 
role with an ingenuous vixen. Michael 
Benthal!, the director, showed the 
same iuaginative intelligence he had 
brought to the production of As You 
Like It with Hepburn; his two visibly 
revolving platforms solved the prob- 
lem of the rapid changes of scene be- 
tween Rome and Alexandria; Antony’s 
surrender to luxury was established 
when he made his first appearance in 
a double litter with Cleopatra; and the 
use of the Sphinx as the meeting place 
where the childish Cleopatra meets 
Caesar, and then as her tomb when 
conquered by Caesar Augustus, helps 
to bind the plays together in one vol- 
ume. The Oliviers made a unique and 
distinguished gift to the theater which 
may never be duplicated. 


| stability to the season’s fluc- 
tuations were the revivals sponsored 
by ANTA and New York’s City Center. 
The latter, as caviar for its patrons, 
presented Come of Age, Clemence 

1 Plays marked with an asterisk were still 
running as of August ist. 
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Dane’s rhymed tragedy of the poet 
Chatterton, with its beautiful score by 
Addinsell, in which Judith Anderson 
revived her former triumph. 

Maurice Evans and Kent Smith were 
seen in Ibsen’s Wild Duck; Celeste 
Holm was inadequate in Anna Christie 
as was Uta Hagen in the captivating 
comedy, Tovarich, but Edna Best was 
delightful with Helen Gahagan in First 
Lady and The Male Animal was taken 
over to Broadway by John Golden 
where Elliott Nugent is the open- 
minded professor who tries to emu- 
late the connubial psychology of a sea 
lion. 


Tuite New Yorkers are able to enjoy 
these excellent productions at reason- 
able rates is primarily due to the fore- 
sight of Mayor La Guardia and now to 
the actors who donate their talents for 
a tokén payment. Rome’s colossal 
idea of entertainment for her citizens 
was also maintained by the sacrifice 
of the entertainers—Christians, pris- 
oners, beasts, gladiators—but it seems 
anomalous that the richest city of the 
modern world has no endowed theater. 

ANTA, under the leadership of Rob- 
ert Whitehead, had an impressive list, 
starting with O’Neill’s Desire Under 


the Elms, directed by Harold Clurman 
with Carol Stone, which was more 
effective than O’Neill’s original pro- 


duction. Golden Boy marked the last 
appearance of John Garfield, and Ger- 
trude Stein’s Four Saints in Three Acts 
with Virgil Tiomson’s splendid music 
and Florine Stettheimer’s décor repre- 
sented the American Theater in the 
Paris Festival. But ANTA’s most sub- 
stantial triumph has come with Mary 
Chase’s Mrs. McThing in which Miss 
Helen Hayes, as President of ANTA. 
consented to appear—as she thought 
for a couple of weeks—-but it seems 
more apt to be a couple of years for, 
as Mrs. Howard VY. LaRue, II, Miss 
Hayes has found one of her most en- 
chanting parts. Mrs. McThing is to me 
the one American play of the season 
which may win literary survival. A 
fairy tale which reflects American life 
and American mothers with a wink— 
but a kindly one. 

The Pulitzer Prize Committee, how- 
ever, gave the award to The Shrike by 
Joseph Kramm. This grim but inter- 
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esting psychological study is of a man 
who takes fifty-three sleeping pills to 
escape from his wife only to discover 
in the psychopathic ward of a City 
Hospital that she has so insidiously 
poisoned the doctors’ minds against 
him that his one chance to escape 
being committed to the State Asylum is 
to be released in his wife’s guardian- 
ship. 

It may be added that a shrike is a 
bird of prey. The man was acted with 
complete conviction by José Ferrer, 
most indefatigable of actors who, at 
one period, had four plays which he 
had directed running simultaneously: 
The Shrike, The Chase, Stalag 17—a 
first-rate drama of and by the Air 
Force in a prison camp—and The 
Fourposter, undoubtedly the best play 
ever written for a cast of two. 

Its intimate scenes of married life, 
however, give the actors a certain lee- 
way which in insensitive hands might 
prove offensive, privacy in this cen- 
tury being somewhat of a lost art. At 
moments in Scene I[—the wedding 
night—I had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing of the stage manager having raised 
the curtain without first knocking at 
his stars’ door. But what follows is 
full of tenderness and humor, the re- 
sult of patient work all last summer 
on the script by the Cronyns and the 
author, Jan de Hartog, whose Skipper 
Next to God I consider a great play. 

I Am a Camera, which raised Julie 
Harris to stardom, is the dramatization 
of some of Christopher Isherwood’s 
Berlin Stories about a pair of young 


- Jewish lovers just before World War 


II, and Sally. Sally is a little runaway 
English girl without any conception 
of morals. She breaks every com- 
mandment with childish flippancy and 
thus provides the laughs—not my per- 
sonal idea of comedy. 

Glad Tidings with Melvyn Douglas 
lacked any sense of decency, and Jane, 
a laborious comedy by S. N. Behrman 
from aé short story of Somerset 
Maugham’s, had no morals at all. The 
Moon Is Blue manages to evade in the 
actual action the implications of the 
dialogue. The Number was a haphaz- 
ard melodrama about racketeers and 
Remains to Be Seen a raucous comedy- 
drama by Lindsay and Crouse with an 
innocent hero but decidedly not inno- 
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cent young heroine, who sang with a 
jazz band. 

Lawrence Langner of the Theater 
Guild remarked rather wryly in a re- 
cent interview that it didn’t pay to 
bring over most French plays any 
more as the public seemed opposed 
to adultery. Miss Katherine Cornell, 
notwithstanding, scored a _ success 
with The Constant Wife written by 


Maugham in 1926 in derision of the- 


fashionable double standard of moral- 
ity. But it also proved how firmly 
entrenched London society happened 
to be against divorce and how fearful 
were both husband and wife of a scan- 
dal. Cornell’s Constance was also so 
charming a woman that it was diffi- 
cult to be credulous of the threat she 
made at the final curtain. 

‘Gigi, dramatized by Anita Loos from 
Colette’s story, was a French play with 
amoral. Although Gigi herself was a 
niece of a famous “grande cocotte” of 
the ’90’s, Gigi refused to follow her 
family’s favorite career and was re- 
warded with the richest young man 
in Paris as her lawful husband. Both 
Gigi and The Constant Wife were 
silken productions in every particular. 

Great pains were also expended on 
Point of No Return, Paul Osborn’s ver- 
sion of Marquand’s novel, an affection- 
ate picture of suburban married life 
with Henry Fonda playing the young 
husband who wonders how much he 
really wants to be the next VP of the 
Bank. His wife is very sure what she 
wants. An anthropologist and some 
flash-backs demonstrate an amusing 
parallel between social caste in the 
U. S. A. and the South Pacific. Point 
of No Return is both literate and well 
acted. Christopher Fry’s Venus Ob- 
served, pure joy to read, was disap- 
pointing with Rex Harrison as the 
Duke and Lilli Palmer woefully mis- 
cast as Perpetua. Paris ’90 framed 
brilliantly some costumed monologues 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner but being of 
the Toulouse-Lautrec school, bawdi- 
ness was the keynote. Her best sketch 
was the school marm from Boston. 
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O- the musicals, New Faces is the 
most deft and amusing. Top Banana 
depends on Phil Silvers; Pal Joey has 
a dirty story; Wish You Were Here 
is encompassed by a Catskill Camp; 
Paint Your Wagon, now ready for 
the road, gives glamour to a Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush with spirited music 
and dancing. 

Readings were brought back into 
fashion with Charles Laughton’s fabu- 
lously popular Don Juan in Hell— 
Act IV of Shaw’s Man and Superman— 
with Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Charles 
Boyer and Agnes Moorehead, and with 
Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens— 
my favorite. The public were quick 
to show their appetite for wit, intel- 
ligence and professional finesse. 

A Night in Venice is in a class by 
itself—the only operetta, and that a 
very charming one, in a marine set- 
ting. What could be more dulcet in 
the heat than to listen to Strauss 
waltzes over the cool water and against 
a beautiful background? 

Religion was the theme of the two 
plays—the revival of Shaw’s St. Joan 
by the Theater Guild with Uta Hagen 
who, unfortunately tried to play Joan 
without the aura of sanctity, and 
Christopher Fry’s Sleep of Prisoners, 
which was played in the chancel of St. 
James Protestant Episcopal Church. It 
is a call for faith and prayer, symbo- 
lized in dreams of the Old Testament 
acted out by four war prisoners, but 
although the poetry is fine, the ideas 
are intricate. Very impressive is the 
closing: 


“Thank God, our time is now when 
wrong comes up to meet us every- 
where, 

Never to leave us till we take the 
longest stride of soul men ever 
‘ook. 

/ airs are now soul size. 

«he enterprise is exploration 
God.” 


into 


What a magnificent motto for the 
theater! 





THEATER 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


SouTH Paciric.—With Martha Wright 
and George Britton.—At the Majestic. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND DoLis.—The reformation 
of some Broadway gamblers is the basis 
of a gay musical taken from the Damon 
Runyon stories in which the night 
club costumes are too scanty.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


May 


Tue Kine anv I[.—Gertrude Law- 
rence has returned to her role of the 
royal governess. Yul Brynner is still 
the King.—At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is BLvue.—A new cast has 
been substituted in this comedy where 
the action manages to avoid the im- 
plications of the dialogue.— At the 
Henry Miller. 

December 


Tor BANANA.—Phil Silvers has re- 
turned after his vacation.—At the Win- 
ter Garden. 


THE Fourposter.—Betty Field and 
Burgess Meredith have taken over the 
cast from Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn.—At the Barrymore. 


February, 1952 


Potnt oF No REtTuRN.—A timely and 
amusing suburban comedy by Mar- 
quand and Osborn with Henry Fonda. 
—At the Alvin. 


Pat Jory.—Harold Lang sings and 
dances the part of the gigolo in this 
revival of O’Hara’s sordid story. Vivi- 
enne Segal sings the dirty words to 
Rodgers’ charming music. There is 
an amusing dancer and a show girl 
minus a costume.—-At the Broadhurst. 


April 


Mrs. McTuine.— After a _ sold-out 
month at Central City, Colorado, this 
delightful comedy, by the author of 
Harvey, returns with Helen Hayes to 
the Morosco. 


June 


THE MALE ANIMAL. — So successful 
was the revival of this Thurber-Nugent 
comedy at City Center with Elliott Nu- 
gent in the role of the absent-minded 
professor, that John Golden has moved 
it to the Music Box. 


July 


New Faces or 1952.—Fresh, witty 
revue with a good deai of charm cre- 
ated by a young cast but staged by 
John Murray Anderson with sets by 
Raoul Pene DuBois.—At the Royale. 


WisH You WERE Here. — Produced 
by Joshua Logan, this is a musical ver- 
sion of Having Wonderful Time, a 
comedy about a Yiddish camp in the 


Catskills. Some of the humor has gone 
with the local color but it’s swift and 
has songs by Harold Rome, plus a real 


swimming pool. Sex is the feature of 
most of the humor that remains.—At 
the Imperial. 


A NIGHT IN VENICE.—Michael Todd’s 
splendiferous production of the 
Johann Strauss operetta with pigeons, 
fireworks, gondolas, Venus rising out 
of the waters of the Grand Canal to 
say nothing of a waltz ballet in a 
baroque ballroom, a carnival, an im- 
mense chorus and singers with excel- 
lent voices against the background of 
eighteenth-century Venice as created 
by Raoul Pene DuBois.—At the New 
Marine Theater, Jones Beach. (Tickets 
on sale at the Rivoli.) 





New Novels 


Reviewed by RILEY HUGHES 


HEAVEN AND EARTH 

by Carlo Coccioli 

Prentice-Hall. $3.50 
“The priesthood,” says Don Ardito 
Piccardi in one of many intense 
moments of insight brought about 
through suffering, “this bridge between 
heaven and earth!” The intensity of 
this man cuts like a sword through 
the worldliness, the complacency, and 
the hardness of heart of those who, 
almost against themselves, are drawn 
to him. Complacency says to him: 
“Just look around you, Don Ardito 
Piccardi! Look at this beautiful day! 
The sun is out, and everything. .. .” 
But he replies: “Then why do you suf- 
fer so?” 

Don Ardito is a priest hailed as a 
saint. His life is a struggle with Satan, 
not to avoid sanctity but to avoid the 
temptation of feeling satisfaction, of 
sinking into the “comforts” of sancti- 
fication. He serves first in a simple 
Italian mountain village. When a 
miracle he apparently performs, ac- 
companied by his failures with other 
souls, makes his life in the village of 
Chiarotorre a torment to him, his life 
enters a new phase. He becomes an 
intellectual leader, a salon priest, in 
the city. Finally, through an ironic 
series of events, he becomes, some- 
what ambiguously, a martyr for peace 
and truth in a clash between the re- 
treating Nazis and local partisans. 

Don Ardito “preaches highly dis- 
turbing sermons” and later on in his 
career writes books that involve him 
in controversy. His actions bring him 
either violent enemies or ardent fol- 





lowers who embarrass him with cries 
that he is a saint. “He was like the 
hub of a wheel, and the others were 
spokes turning around him.” This re- 
lationship of hub to wheel is made 
central to the author’s purpose by the 
very construction of the book. Heaven 
and Earth purports not to be a novel at 
all but a collection of documents and 
depositions. This documentary device 
makes it possible for the author to re- 
define, as it were, the image and im- 
pact of Don Ardito as each new de- 
ponent offers his special and personal 
view of the man. 

Although the author’s. elaborate 
method achieves versimilitude for the 
varied reactions of the persons who 
come into contact with Don Ardito, the 
priest himself remains somewhat ob- 
scure as a character. Mauriac has 
charged that Bernanos failed to por- 
tray his priest in The Star of Satan 
convincingly as a saint; it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Coccioli encounters a 
similar difficulty. His portrait of Don 
Ardito is too jerky and too episodically 
conveyed to enable the reader ever to 
overtake the priest or saint. In effect, 
the reader;too becomes a deponent. 

Nonethel¢ss, Heaven and Earth is a 
remarkable! novel. Don Ardito cuts 
through sham and pretense (though he 
skirts heresy here and there); if the 
man remains slightly out of focus, 
what he stands for does not. His story 
is a vivid dramatization of the con- 
quest of acedia by the power of love. 
And despite the elementary violence 
of atmosphere and characterization, 
this is a moving book. 
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MATADOR 

by Barnaby Conrad 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.75 
In 1945 Mr. Barnaby Conrad was billed 
as “The California Kid” in the Sevilla 
bullring. On that occasion he killed 
his bull and was awarded the ears by 
popular acclaim. It is thus no surprise 
to find that this novel, which he has 
illustrated with pen and ink drawings, 


is authentic in its spirit and in its 


scientific knowledge. 

“Any tale of bullfighting must fol- 
low the same essential pattern,” the 
author observes in a modest prefatory 
note. Matador is the condensed, im- 
mediate story of a single day in the 
life of a matador. Its focus is con- 
stantly on the great Pacote, who at 
thirty is too old for his trade. Indeed, 
he has retired, and with millions; but 
this is to be a kind of farewell. tour. 
For the benefit of the public—the only 
beast in the bullring, says the author, 
approvingly quoting the opinion of 
Blasco Ibanez—Pacote goes to his fare- 
well performance with more than his 
usual foreboding. 

Relentlessly, Mr. Conrad follows 
each moment of his hero’s prepara- 
tion. Into a life severely dedicated to 
an exacting art come the intrusions of 
private affairs and the maneuverings 
and bickerings of the hero’s official 
party and retainers. The fight itself, 
given even greater drama by the com- 
petition of a young matador and by 
the fickleness of the bloodthirsty 
crowd, is of course the high point of 
the book. The reader shares the color 
and excitement the while he is being 
unobtrusively instructed in the fine 
points of the art. The conclusion has 
the authority and inevitability of a 
painting by Goya. Mr. Conrad writes 
without bombast and in a spirit of 
scientific detachment. Not to every 
taste, this, and clearly a man’s book. 


THE ABYSS 

by Manes Sperber 

Doubleday. $3.75 
This novel celebrates, with an unmel- 
low sadness, the aims and pictures, 
the confusions and despairs of those 
displaced persons of contemporary 
history, the members of the anti-Stalin- 
ist left. They “stormed heaven,” says 
a spokesman in this book, “not that we 
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might live there but in order to show 
all mankind that heaven is empty.” 
Their reward was to discover that they 
were “merely an advance party” for 
Stalin. In pages somewhat reminis- 
cent of Arthur Koestler, to whom the 
book is dedicated, Mr. Sperber offers 
scenes of action in the salon and in 
the darker places of conspiracy. His 
characters go, apparently without any 
sense of irony to say nothing of moral 
revulsion, from long sessions of talk 
to occasions of intrigue or reprisal, 
often involving murder. They are apt 
at spouting the dialectic as they be- 
moan their period in history, from 
Anschluss to now, as “the winter sleep 
of conscience.” 

The Abyss is a series of concentric 
circles of scenes and episodes. In the 
epicenter is Donio Faber, a man of 
many aliases. At the end Faber is 
saved from suicide only by his chance 
discovery of a child in danger, a rank 
sentimentality in the context. The in- 
tellectual content of the book is rather 
ordinary; it is achieved chiefly by gfv- 
ing characters living in the 1930’s the 
common knowledge that is today’s 
hindsight. The novel’s chief power 
comes from its kaleidescope of scenes 
and impressions which show the dis- 
integration of a civilization. 

And not a little of this energy comes 
from a latent and smoldering hatred, 
which is revealed particularly in the 
passages wherein Faber is engaged in 
Biblical study; the Church and the 
Bible are treated with a malice de- 
tailed and icy. (Mr. Sperber seems to 
be at pains to show that no help can 
be expected from the Church or forces 
of religion.) The Abyss is not with- 
out importance as a documentary, not 
so much of the period it covers, as of 
certain moods and beliefs held in the 
present time. These moods and beliefs 
add up to a flat and fearful despair 
which the book’s ending, with its curi- 
ous note of fortuitous hope, cannot 
conceal. 


THE GOLDEN HAND 

by Edith Simon 

Putnam. $4.00 
In her theme—the building of a great 
cathedral which influences the lives of 
generations of men—Miss Simon has 
the ingredients of great drama. But 
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because her interests are didactically 
antiquarian and perhaps because she 
found her sprawling canvas too un- 
wieldy to handle, she chose pageant in- 
stead of drama. Thus her characters 
merely illustrate life in an English 
town from 1347 to 1400 rather than 
create the illusion that they are crea- 
tures of flesh and blood. Events mean 
more than men in The Golden Hand; 
the Black Death, the Peasant Revolt, 
and the imagined catastrophes for the 
Cathedral of St. Hand come obedi- 
ently to heel on summons. 

This is not to say that this lengthy 
novel is without incident or plot. The 
rivalry between Norman lords of the 
manor and the Anglo-Saxon peasantry 
and laborers produces the inevitable 
clashes. But again these are illustra- 
tive merely, as the striking incident of 
the Flemish tradesman who contracts 
leprosy, solely it would seem so that 
the author can produce (as she does 
brilliantly) a long descriptive passage 
on the medieval banishment and treat- 
mént of lepers. 

Most curious of all is the story of the 
lowly-born Alfred who becomes a 
Benedictine monk and abbot. Abbot 
Alfred is clearly a heretic and in the 
final pages a murderer. He commits 
murder to conceal the fact that the 
miraculous cathedral relic is an im- 
posture. And on the last page the 
Abbot’s dying father mistakes a choir 
boy for an angel and dies happy. One 
cannot escape the thought that both in- 
cidents reveal what the author thinks 
of miracles. This is a curiously un- 
rewarding book which, despite some 
passages of undoubted power, never 
achieves wholeness. 


ENCORE 

by W. Somerset Maugham 

Doubleday. $2.75 
Here are three short stories by Somer- 
set Maugham, together with the three 
screen plays (one by Eric Ambler) 
taken from them for the movie pro- 
duced recently under the same name. 
The stories are not among Maugham’s 
best; interestingly enough the screen 
play, in every instance, is more subtle 
and convincing in characterization 
than the original story. 

The stories are “The Ant and the 
Grasshopper,” an ironic yarn about 
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the worldly success of a n’er-do-well, 
one greater than that of his respecta- 
ble and plodding brother; “Winter 
Cruise,” a study of a garrulous spin- 
ster who finds herself the only woman 
on a German cruise ship; and “Gigolo 
and Gigolette,” a trick story about a 
cabaret’s acrobatic team. The screen 
play for the last story changes the im- 
plied tragedy of the original to a 
happy ending. Encore is chiefly in- 
teresting as a study in contrast be- 
tween the narrative and dramatic 
techniques. 


THE VILLAGE 

by Marghanita Laski 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 

Perhaps Priory Dean, a small Eng- 
lish village without much distinction 
or individual character, and yet with 
the virtue of complete familiarity for 
its inhabitants, is the real protagonist 
of this novel. The Village is a most 
perceptive comedy of manners in the 
English tradition. It delineates, quite 


without the waspishness and rancor of 
sO many current novels from England, 
the quiet but implacable social revo- 
lution which is now taking place with- 


in that tradition. 

The post-war changes, the doctor in 
Priory Dean (by no means a spokes- 
man for the author) complains, have 
“every jumped-up Jack thinking he’s 
as good as his master.” Colonel Blimp 
himself could hardly put it better. 
With precision and subtlety Miss Laski 
shows what is really happening to 
change the worlds of the impoverished 
gentry and the rising working class. 
Officially the ideas about class may be 
going by the board, but “actually 
they’re as strong as ever” as the gentry 
struggle to keep their heads above 
water. 

The plight of .he gentry, which has 
its comic and its tragic aspects both, 
is dramatized in Miss Laski’s deft 
and engaging story. When Margaret 
Trevor, daughter of Major and Mrs. 
Trevor, falls in love with Roy Wilson, 
a young printer, the fireworks begin. 
Mrs. Trevor and Mrs. Wilson, the 
mothers of the young couple, served 
side by side in the Red Cross canteen 
during the war, but neither forgot that 
Mrs. Wilson had been Mrs. Trevor’s 
charlady. 
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But the post-war world was chang- 
ing fast: the new Rector was not even 
a gentleman, and Miss Moodie, who 
had been in trade, moved to Priory 
Hill, hitherto sacred to the gentry, and 
(the horrid rumor was soon con- 
firmed) had taken to wearing tweed, 
the uniform of. gentlefolk. Miss Laski 
has sympathy and understanding for 
the love between her young people; 
with the prejudices of their elders she 
is gently satiric—and the prejudices 
are not all on the one side. The Village 
is extremely readable and well worth 
the reading. 


THE RED CARPET 

by Dan Wickenden 

Morrow. $3.50 
For Jason Lysander Bent life itself 
seemed to roll out a red carpet. Jason 
is described as a clean-cut, idealistic, 
rather dreamy young man. In 1936 
Jason said good-bye to Winifred 
Adams, the minister’s daughter, and 
left his midwest town forever. He was 
off to conquer New York. With tender 
amusement and a satisfaction that re- 
mains rather cryptic, Mr. Wickenden 
describes Jason’s descent upon the 
minor literary and dramatic sets of the 
city. 

Jason falls in love with his friend 
Robert’s wife, but he does not succeed 
in persuading her to leave her husband 
or in fact to do anything but talk in 
terms of arch and sentimental regret. 
The Red Carpet ends rather ambigu- 
ously and in a manner that hints a 
sequel. The final page finds Jason still 
pretty clean-cut, somewhat idealistic 
still, and dreamier than ever. 


THE SINNER OF SAINT AMBROSE 

by Robert Raynolds 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75 
“Thy sins be mine,” says Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, to the hero; hence the 
title. Gregory Julian, sometime pagan, 
sometime tutor of the heirs to the Em- 
peror Theodosius and himself an as- 
pirant to. the imperial purple, some- 
time sinner, sometime bishop, is most 
of the time a Pelagian heretic who 
sounds remarkably like a modern 
broad churchman. He distinguishes 
sharply between the terms Roman 
Catholic and Christian. “I liked being 
a bishop in Spain; I believe I was on 
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my way to becoming a humane Chris- 
tian; but I was not a good Catholic.” 
Or again: “I would leave parties, dog- 
mas and doctrine to the frantic and 
insecure.” Marcia, his wife, and 
Gregory Julian wait for the day when 
“Christ will find us.” But, as this curi- 
ously anachronistic bishop puts it, 
“Pelagius found us.” 

This hivering and havering is at the 
heart of the book’s theme; outwardly 
The Sinner of Saint Ambrose affects to 
tell of the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire in the days of Alaric, when “a new 
sort of thing, politico-religious, not 
quite Roman and not quite Christian” 
is, the author would have it, being 
born. Great names-—Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, and the like—and bread, circuses 
and court intrigue are flamboyantly 
present. But the author’s purpose is 
clearly to put his time machine in re- 
verse and to preach a doctrine of “the 
divine original child” in man straight 
from the eighteenth century and spe- 
cifically from the pages of William 
Blake. A travesty. 


CATHERINE CARTER 

by Pamela Hansford Johnson 

Knopf. $3.95 
It is no mean accomplishment to take 
the unreal world of the theater, espe- 
cially a particular world now alive 
only in old programs and in memoirs, 
and to make it real. To be able to re- 
create theatrical reality and historical 
reality, here the mode and manners of 
the non-theatrical Victorian world, is 
greater achievement still. Mrs. John- 
son’s book, the love story of a young 
actress and a great Shakespearean 
actor (modeled on Henry Irving), is a 
skillful and highly literate fabric 
weaving together the worlds of theater 
and Victorianism. 

Catherine Carter is rich in social 
comedy as the two worlds meet and 
mingle. The author, very much in the 
Jane Eyre tradition, has a romantic, 
at times schoolgirlish, concept of love. 
Her hero is a Byronic figure of “public 
smile” and “private voice” for Cath- 
erine. Their love story is a hectic one. 
Out of spite Catherine marries a weak- 
ling, has an affair with Sir Henry 
Peverel, is divorced, and then marries 
her Sir Henry, rising all this time to 
be a great actress in his company. 
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The theme seems to be that it is best 
to pursue and capture the world upon 
romantic and human terms, for the 
“blue light upon the Gothic pillar is 
forever out of reach; it cannot be 
teuched, cannot be captured, cannot 
be bolted into the heart of the man 
who stares at it.” Adult readers 
should be able, if willing, to pick their 
way through the fustian to get at the 
social comedy. 


FACE TO FACE 

by Jeanne E. Wylie 

Morrow. $3.50 
This pretentious item mixes personal 
difficulties with the larger social prob- 
lems of racial intolerance in a univer- 
sity and freedom of the press. Steve 
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and Max are brothers by adoption. 
Max, the younger, has leaned heavily 
on Steve since they were boys together, 
until finally he concludes: “I am ruin- 
ing myself with your forgiveness.” 
Thus Max “could make reparation only 
to himself, by leaving Haverhill, not 
secretly, cravenly, but as a man must 
go, declaring his intent.” 

The brothers’ newspaper, Max’s mis- 
tress, and Steve’s fiancée are all mixed 
up one way or another in the case of 
a Negro who is suing for equal rights 
at the university in Haverhill. Face to 
Face is a contrived concoction of 
Freudian table talk and the stock situ- 
ations and reactions from slick paper 
romantic fiction. Definitely not rec- 
ommended. 


Other New Books 


LIBERTY OR EQUALITY 

by Eric von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 

Caxton Printers. $6.00 

This work by one of the most inter- 
esting and important Catholic scholars 
of our time is both interesting and im- 
portant. It is a critique of democracy 
with special reference to democracy’s 
susceptibility to dictatorship. It con- 
tains studies of the genealogy of the 
idea of democracy. It ends with a 
brief prescription for a society based 
on the corporative principle and on 
hereditary monarchy. 

Let this reviewer begin by saying 
that he cannot see much merit in the 
prescription. The idea of monarchy 
is subject to much attack on historical 
grounds. But, over and above this, it 
is simply not in the heads and hearts 
of people of today and cannot be gotten 
there. And Dr. von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
will forgive me if I accuse such an ex- 
perienced traveler on the seven seas 
of thought of momentary naiveté in 
suggesting an executive recruited by 
competitive examinations. 

With these reservations, let me dis- 
sent from the negative votes that can 


be culled from the critical journals in 
reference to this volume. 

The word “democracy” properly de- 
fined and limited applies to what we 
may consider a real political value. 
But the word “democracy” has come 
to be surrounded with an insensate 
flattery which almost prevents any 
proper appreciation of the thing “de- 
mocracy.” The democratic idea has 
terrible external enemies, none so 
deadly as the “democrats” for whom 
democratic delirium has supplanted 
democratic virtue. It has no need so 
great as a cool and widespread civic 
understanding of what democracy is, 
of its limitations, and of its character- 
istic failings and dangerous tendencies. 

In the American climate, and let us 
add, in the American Catholic climate 
there is almost no such cool under- 
standing. Our Catholic textbooks, our 
Catholic journals of opinion are only 
dimly distinguishable from the rest in 
the uncritical approach to anything 
connected with this subject. There- 
fore this book is to be welcomed be- 
cause it does give a cool and dispas- 
sionate critique. It contains some 
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views with which not many of us will 
agree. But at least it keeps us far from 
the miasmatic atmosphere where de- 
mocracy is equated to the welfare 
state which is the destruction of de- 
mocracy. We are far from the pedan- 
tic pseudo-science of the textbooks. 
We have instead a learned and stimu- 
lating survey of the thoughts of many 
of the most distinguished thinkers of 
modern times. 

The book contains an extended note 
in criticism of Neo-Thomism. This is 
another area of thought which needs 
cool criticism and the dissipation of 
many emotional and unreal enthusi- 
asms. The comment does not seem to 
us to be well worked out. Perhaps the 
author will render us all the service of 
a more extended and patient essay on 
this subject. 

Let us hope that this volume will get 
the serious attention it deserves and 
that the author will be appreciated as 
he deserves to be for putting the light 
of great intelligence and learning on 
some of the most pressing problems of 
our day. JoHN K. CARTWRIGHT. 


AMERICANISM: 
A PHANTOM HERESY 

by Abbé Félix Klein 

Aquin Book Shop. $5.00 
The name “Americanism” is applied 
to the most serious controversy that 
ever divided the Catholic hierarchy of 
the United States—a dispute which 
centered around the claim of individ- 
ual liberty and political democracy to 
a conspicuous place in the pattern of 
Catholic thought. These issues were 
complicated by Irish-German rivalries 
in America and by Royalist-Republi- 
can feuds in France. 

Abbé Klein, sole survivor of the 
principal figures in that old theologi- 
cal war, has in this English version 
of the book he published three years 
ago, paid special attention to readers 
unfamiliar with the movement that 
gave the book its title. It has been 
drastically revised, abbreviated in 
some places, amplified in others, and 
more richly documented. The Fore- 
word—reproducing a review of the 
French original, contributed by Father 
Gillis to Tae CatHoiic Wor p, of July, 
1949—sums up the essential features 
of the whole fantastic story with en- 
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lightening comments which give much 
food for thought to contemporary men 
in both Europe and America. 

The Abbé begins by describing the 
enthusiastic welcome which greeted 
the translation of Father Elliott’s Life 
of Father Hecker into French in the 
year 1897. He follows with a picture 
of the ensuing furious polemic which 
continued on both sides of the At- 
lantic until settled by Pope Leo’s en- 
cyclical in January, 1899. Here and 
there we get interesting — sometimes 
humorous—sidelights on various dig- 
nified personalities. Among those who 
appear most frequently are Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishops Ireland and 
Keane, and Father Elliott, in this coun- 
try; Msgr. Denis O’Connell, Father 
Lepidi, Master of the Sacred Palace, 
and other high-ranking officials at the 
Vatican; bishops, Jesuits, Dominicans 
and lay leaders in France, including 
Brunetiére. 

The book brings out many facts not 
commonly known, gives us a number 
of important letters hitherto unpub- 
lished, and reprints valuable items that 
appeared at the time in newspapers 
and magazines on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is an indispensable item 
in any adequate collection of religious 
Americana; and it has particular value 
for students of theology or of history. 
Indeed it appeals strongly to every 
reader interested in the impact of 
American ideas on the old traditions 
of Catholic Europe. 

The index, quite necessary in a book 
of this type, is well made and helpful, 
despite such minor slips as confusing 
Archbishop Thomas Connolly with 
Bishop John Connolly, and the Abbé 
Portal with Lord Portal. 

JosEPH McSor.Ley. 


MARIA CROSS 

by Donat O’Donnell 

Oxford University Press. $5.00 
Mr. O’Donnell is a penerating critic 
who has something acute to say about 
each of the eight Catholic writers he 
discusses. But his subterranean jour- 
neys into their psyches seem pretty 
dark to this unilluminated reader; 
and his development of the main 
theme is not clear. 

Among O’Donnell’s more acute ob- 
servations are his distinction between 
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“pity” and “charity” in Greene’s Heart 
of the Matter, and his analysis of 
Waugh’s combination of satire, snob- 
bery, and romanticism. Useful, too, 
are his key to Claudel’s symbolism, 
and his shrewd comments on the 
“Parnellism” of O’Faolain and the 
“Faust” of Bernanos. The weakness of 
all the essays, particularly those about 
Mauriac, Péguy, and Bloy, is that the 
criticism never rises far from the 
psychiatrist’s couch. It sounds pro- 
found, but too much of it is sound and 
fury, signifying little; psychological 
jargon like “emotional loyalty to child- 
hood” turns out to mean only that the 
man never grew up. 

In his last chapter, O’Donnell at- 
tempts to find the distinguishing Cath- 
olic quality in these eight writers who 
at one time deliberately chose Catholi- 
cism. In the “imagination permeated 
by Catholicism,” the two central facts 
are “corruption and the cross,” which 
meet in the “Redemption, when Christ 
on the Cross bore the sins of the 
world.” The point is surely valid, but 
in examing the “imaginative patterns” 
of the writers, O’Donnell does not 
carry through the Catholic distinction. 
It is true that a “sense of exile” from 
the modern, rational world and a sense 
of the corruption and cruelty of that 
world are striking features of these 
Catholics; but the same features char- 
acterize nine-tenths of modern non- 
Catholic literature. The difference, 
then, is the cross; but O’Donnell’s dis- 
cussion of “woman as the cross” deals 
so much more with woman than with 
the cross that it suits A Streetcar 
Named Desire at least as well as The 
Desert of Love. O’Donnell seems al- 
ways about to tell us of the fountain 
of living water; but the dominant im- 
pression of his book is that Catholic 
writers (and critics) drink of the same 
cisterns as their pagan brethren. 

RutH M. AMEs. 


THE ANATOMY OF REVOLUTION 

by Crane Brinton 

Prentice-Hall. $5.00 

Originally published in 1938, this 
book, written by a member of the de- 


partment of history at Harvard, has~ 


been brought up to date by its author 
for its 1952 reappearance. It is funda- 
mentally an attempt to explain the 
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causes and results of the English revo- 
lution in the seventeenth century, the 
American and French revolutions of 
the eighteenth century, and the Rus- 
sian revolution of the twentieth. 

Professor Brinton believes that his- 
tory is a social science; he believes 
that scientific methods can be used by 
the historian; he believes that the re- 
sults achieved can be favorably com- 
pared with those obtained in other 
fields. Incidentally, he makes clear 
his belief that the scientist is not to 
be taken seriously when he invades 
the field of the philosopher or that of 
the theologian. Science, as Brinton 
correctly observes, is not concerned 
with ultimate reality. 

He asks that the reader adopt a 
spirit of detachment at the outset. 
Thereupon the search for the causes 
of revolutions begins. By citing, for 
example, the incomes of the members 
of many Jacobin clubs in France, 
Brinton seems to prove that the French 
Revolution did not spring from a pre- 
sumably starving citizenry. Similar 
facts are presented to show that the 
American Revolution was not precipi- 
tated by any desperate poverty that 
might have been experienced by the 
majority of the people. The same ap- 
proach is made to the English and 
the Russian revolutions, with poverty 
being ruled out in each instance as a 
contributing factor of any importance. 

In subsequent chapters there is much 
stimulating material on such topics as: 
the influence of intellectuals in bring- 
ing on revolutions; the comparative 
abilities of revolutionary leaders; the 
almost microscopic size of some potent 
revolutionary groups, as compared to 
the total population concerned; the in- 
fluence of extremists in revolutionary 
movements; the results, good and bad, 
achieved by revolutions. The value of 
the book is greatly increased by an 
impressive and well annotated bibli- 
ography, as well as by a detailed index. 

Paut Krniery. 


Norton. $3. 
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ligion even though, one knows, the 
Catholic religion irks him. 

Further, what he has to say about 
the evils that compass us about is al- 
ways eminently sensible, humane and 
often wise. As with many of our secu- 
lar prophets, there is compassion and 
understanding here. Indeed, the fact 
that so much goodness abounds among 
non-Christians and so much pettiness 
and pride among us who profess belief 
in Christ, should give us pause. 

Professor Overstreet has subtitled 
his latest book, Relating Ourselves to 
Our World. Part One is called “Equip- 
ment for Maturing.” There he warns 
of the false notions we have as human 
beings both of ourselves and of other 
people. Leaning on those facts, which 
we have learned in the last fifty years 
from psychology and psychotherapy, 
he emphasizes that most of our ills 
have their source in emotional imma- 
turity, in that infantile outlook on peo- 
ple and society that parents seem to 
pass on to their children. 

In Part Two, “The Self in the 
World,” there are suggestions for liv- 
ing in these troubled times. Perhaps 
this first paragraph from Chapter X 
reveals Dr. Overstreet’s approach as 
well as any: 
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“For centuries, in our Christian cul- 
ture, the question which has spear- 
headed our spiritual life has been: 
‘What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? Today the question that bids 
fair to take its place as the number one 
spiritual question is of a very different 
character: ‘How can we encourage 
love and diminish hate?’” This is 
foolish, of course. Only the secular 
saviors would fail to know that the 
way to eternal life is to love or would 
see some sort of conflict between the 
two questions. 

The Catholic reader will find annoy- 
ing remarks like that here and there. 
Dr. Overstreet cannot endure “abso- 
lutes” or “infallible and completely 
authoritative truth.” He has made that 
clear in his other writings. 

Since it is better for people to love 
than to hate, however, because that is 
the mature and hygienic thing to do, 
it is to be hoped that The Great Enter- 
prise will be widely read. 

If people who will not believe that 
the words of Christ are Divine Words, 
will strive to love more because they 
have been persuaded that it is infan- 
tile and neurotic to hate—so far so 
good. 

HvusBert N. Hart. 


Shorter Notices 


PSYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM, 


by James H. VanderVeldt, O.F.M., 
Ph.D., and Robert P. Odenwald, M.D., 
F.A.P.A. (McGraw-Hill. $6.00). Be- 
cause it is a thoroughly scientific sum- 
mary of verified findings, this treatise 
on modern psychiatry is free of any- 
thing that conflicts with Christian 
ethics. It is not intended for general 
circulation nor adjusted to the taste of 
the light-minded reader; but it con- 
tains pages quite indispensable to that 
large group of puzzled persons who 
have no capable professional adviser 
at hand. 

One should approach the learning 
of the lessons conveyed in these chap- 
ters with the realization that, “While 
psychopaths often turn up among the 
frequenters of Skid Row—the dere- 
licts, the tramps, the alcoholics, the 
drug addicts, the prostitutes, the revo- 


lutionaries, the fantasts, and the 
quacks—they are also found among 
scholars, artists, and idealists such as 
conscientious objectors and leaders of 
religious sects.” 

SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN MOD. 
ERN AMERICA, by Harvey Wish 
(Longmans. $6.50). To say that Pro- 
fessor Wish’s book is a readable survey 
of politics, economics, sociology, phi- 
losophy, and literature from the end 
of the Civil War to the cold war is to 
indicate both its fault and its achieve- 
ment. It is so inclusive that many an 
interesting personage is dispatched in 
a superficial paragraph. On the other 
hand, it has the value of an encyclo- 
pedia, saved from dullness by an easy 
style which integrates the varied sub- 
jects in one smooth narrative. Wild 
Bill Hickok, Mark Twain, Henry Ford 
et al. are set in the times reflected in 
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their lives and works. Ideological 
trends, of which there were many, are 
well handled. 

Wish’s point of view is generally 
“middle-of-the-road progressive,” and 
his earnest attempt to be fair is suc- 
cessful. He does not minimize our 
worst national sin of racism; nor does 
he palliate the ruthlessness that was 
part of the “great development” of the 
frontier, of cities and industries. But 
he is optimistic about America and 
democracy. This book is neither im- 
passioned nor profound; it is intelli- 
gent and serviceable. 

THE ART OF COURAGEOUS LIVING, 
by John A. O’Brien (McMullen Books. 
$2.50). Next in interest to the saints 
come men and women of the type de- 
scribed in this book. Its tireless au- 
thor has collected from every walk of 
life anecdotes that exemplify the 
qualities of character which we Ameri- 
can Catholics should —and to some 
extent do—especially cherish. He 


draws upon many fields—sport, war, 
adventure, political life, writing, 
everyday-living. His illustrative anec- 
dotes are provided by a group ranging 
from Rockne and “Red” Grange to 
Father Damien, Robert Millikan and 
Ghandi. 

THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS, by 
Omer Englebert (McKay. $5.00). More 
and more demands come for handy 
information about the men and women 
whom the Church has canonized. 
Many sources, however, are inaccessi- 
ble; or they are disappointingly brief; 
or they are intolerably long. The pres- 
ent volume, over 500 pages in length, 
meets a common need by taking a 
middle course, giving a line to some 
saints and several paragraphs to oth- 
ers. Its contents are arranged accord- 
ing to the dates of the saints’ feasts. 
It contains a short section on saints 
frequently invoked; and an alphabeti- 
cal index combines the name and date 
of each saint. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Ruts M. Ames, M.A., Pu.D., member of the English Department, Hunter College, New York City; 
author of The Church and the Synagogue in England. 

Rient Rev. Mscr. Jonn K. Caatwaricnt, Pu.D., D.D., Rector of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, 
Washington, D. C.; founder and director of the Critics’ Forum; treasurer of the American 


Catholic Historical Society. 


Huppert N. Haat, Administrative Assistant at Stuyvesant High School, New York City; frequent 
contributor to THe CarHoitic Woar.p, etc. 

Ritey Hvuenes, M.A., Associate Professor of English, Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service, Washington, D. C.; fiction critic for THe Catnoric Worn; editor of Journal of 
Arts and Letters; member of the fiction committee, Gallery of Living Catholic Authors; 
contributor to Saturday Review of Literature, Renascence, Thought, etc. 

Paut Krnrery, Pu.D., Assistant Dean and Professor of History, Loyola University Graduate 
School, Chicago; Past President of the American Catholic Historical Association; 
Director of the Adult Education Council, Chicago; member of the editorial staff of 
Mid-America, ‘ ; 

Rev. Josepx McSortey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of 
An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, etc. 
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TAM Abcclulial 


Gathered ripe to capture 
the full vitamin flavor. 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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“Anyone who has never 
smoked a Dexter Cigar is 
missing plenty of honest to 
goodness smoking pleasure.” 
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THREE 
of Our Early Fall Books — 


The BOOK of the 
SAVIOUR 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


The whole life of Christ covered by the writings of 
well-known authors (Father Walter Farrell, Alfred 
Noyes, Caryll Houselander, etc.) with introductory 
narratives by F. J. Sheed giving the time sequence 
of events. A companion volume to The Mary Book, 
published last year. Illus., 464 pp. 


$4.00 Ready August 28th 


SAINTS for NOW 
Edited by Clare Boothe Luce 


Paul Gallico, Evelyn Waugh, Gerald Heard, Bruce 
Marshall, Vincent Sheean and better than a dezen 
others of like calibre write on the saint they feel is 
most needed in the modern world. The illustra- 
tions, also of favorite saints, include one by Thomas 
Merton and another by Salvador Dali. 350 pages. 


$3.50 Ready Sept. 11th 


EDITH STEIN 
by Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C. 


Edith Stein, probably the most outstanding woman 
philosopher in history, was a German Jewess who 
became a Catholic, then a Carmelite nun, and was 
eventually murdered by the Nazis. 249 pages. 


Frontis. $3.25 Ready August 28th 
Order from your booksture 


For more about these books and about 
the rest of our Fall list, see the next 
number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET: new and reprinted book re- 
views, extracts from books not yet pub- 
lished, news of authors, etc. The 
Trumpet comes free and postpaid about 
four times a year: just ask Gloria 
MacGill to send it to you. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 

















College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE | 
Reosement, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philade’ Via on the P.R.R. 


























Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard te henge an Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administra 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 











Immaculata College 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Home Economics, 
Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request — Address 
Register 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 














TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame pe Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 














College of New Rochelle | 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





Westchester County 
r Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 





| New York 
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Life, are ye to 
work: 


of prayer and ork, office, 











THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as Priests in this country or in the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. 


8th Graders and High School Students Should Apply for Minor Seminary 
College and University Students May Apply for Clerical Novitiate 
the 
Yo men, 18 to 35 years es who do not wish to become Priests, but feel called to 


the Society as 
y ene, and farm work. 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago, Ill.) 


Theirs is a well life 














Elizabeth Seton School 


1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and — Country School 


Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial a a Music, Speech, 


Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 
Tennis, Basketball. ne 


Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River 
Fifteen Miles from New ‘York City. 
For Be Apply 





1061 North we... Yonkers 3, New York 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


| Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course. 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


EsTaBLisHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 


























SAINT MARY’S 


NOTRE DAME 


Academy for Girls 
Accredited College P. 
Music, Fine Arts, Home 
Sports — Swimming. 
Spacious campus. Catalog. Box F. 
SAINT MARY’S ACADEMY 
Miami Road South Bend, Indiana 
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CANTERBURY SCHOUL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Sundod in 1008, hes siwer> seetetaines the Righest 





Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 





ACCURATE 


Information About the Catholic 
Church 


Paulist Information Centers 

NEW YORK, N. Y. - 2 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. . 5 Park Stree 
BALTIMORE, MD. - 125 W. Saratoga Stree 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 

Public Reading Rooms 
Free Instruction Courses 

Information Service for Non-Catholics and 

Catholics 



































SECULAR INSTITUTES 


A symposium on the nature, law, and possibilities 
of the modern lay community. Contains the text 
in English of Pius XII’s Constitution Provida 
Mater Ecclesia with the articles of the law govern- 
ing these institutes and the Motu Proprio Primo 
Feliciter confirming them; Pére Lemoine contrib- 
utes a long commentary on these documents. The 
symposium is continued with a substantial exposé 
of these newly recognized forms of Catholic life 
and apostolate by Miss Barbara Fry, while the emi- 
nent canonist, Fr. Edward L. Histon, writes on 
the Government of Secular Institutes. Pére Per- 
rin, 0.P., contributes two articles on the relation 
of these institutes to the Church and another on 
his own “Convistar Christi” which he founded in 
1937, and there are several accounts of societies 
already officially approved as “Secular Institutes.” 
The book is informative and will be welcomed by 
the many Christians who are seeking perfection in 
the apostolate without the outward supports of 
religious life. (Crown 8vo, 128 pp.). $1.00 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
34, Bloomsbury Street 
London, W.C.I. 



































Techniques for 
Convert-Makers 


A MONTHLY RELEASE 


—-O— 


Let the Experts Help You: 
To Attract Non-Catholics 
To Persuade Non-Catholics 
To Instruct Converts 
To Conduct Inquiry Classes 
To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 
To Understand the Psychology and 
Theology of Conversions 


10 CENTS A COPY 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


—o-— 
For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 





























Father Conway’s 
Books 


Studies in Church History 
The Virgin Birth 
The Inquisition (Vacandard) 
The Question Box (English) 
Cloth, $1.60; Paper, 85c Postpaid 


The Question Box (Flemish) — 
Van de Duisternis Naar Het 


The Question Box (French) — 

La Boite Aux Questions 

Cloth, $1.60; Paper, 85c Postpaid 
The Question Box (German)— 

Der Frage Kasten 

Cloth, $1.60; Paper, 85c Postpaid 
The Question Box (Portuguese)— 

Caixa de Perguntas....Paper, $1.60 
The Question Box (Slovak) — 

Otazvik Katolicke Odpovede 

Cloth, $1.60 

The Question Box (Spanish) — 

Buzon de Perguntas....Paper, $1.60 
The Catholic World— 

Paulist Monthly $4.00 a year 


Miniature Question Box 


Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. 
415 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
































Two New Pamphlets by 
REV. JAMES F. FINLEY, C.S.P. 





EVERYONE 
ACTS. y°” 





Everyone Acts Catholic! 


Father Finley explains that everyone does 
Catholic things and doesn’t realize how 
closely their actions parallel the life of the 
Catholic Church. He takes his reader on a 
tour of the Church and explains the signifi- 
cance of the various aspects that confuse the 
non-Catholic. 


Paul Is For All 


Can a Great Saint . . . a staggering 


MAJOR Saint . . . be lost in the shuffling 
events of time? Can the author of the most 
prominent letters in literature; a man of in- 
telicctual brilliance and personal persua- 
siveness . . . can a truly dynamic figure of 
world history fall from our popular ken? 
Father Finley suggests that we take Paul the 
Apostle as Patron for our world. 


10c each, $8.00 per 100 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
































Give ths NEW CATHOLIC 


HOLY BIBLE 


THIS PRICELESS BOOK SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY HOME 
NOW! 

a 
Size — 542 «8 
6 
In Large Type 
* 

Almost 1,500 pages. Approved Douay 
Version of the Old Testament and the 
Confraternity Text of the New Testa- 


ment. It bears the Imprimatur of His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


POPULAR EDITION — $4.98 


Black cloth, red edges, 
gold stamping. 


DELUXE EDITION — $9.98 


Black leather, gold edges, 
30 illustrations. 


MASTERPIECE EDITION — $17.98 


Black leather, gold edges, Red 
letter, colored illustrations. 


A beautiful pocket or purse Sunday 
FREE Mass MISSAL sent Free with each 
Bible order. A very special offer—for a 
limited time only. 
Postage will be paid by the Association on 
U. S. orders accompanied by check or money 
order. 


MAIL TODAY 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC BIBLE ASSN. 

Utopia Sta., Box 35, Flushing 66, N. Y. 
Kindly sent me copies of the NEW 

Catholic Bible with Free Sunday Missal. 


DeLuxe Ed., $9.98 Popular Ed. $4.98 
Masterpiece Ed. $17.98 


For Thumb Index add $2.00 to price. 


Town 
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Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 





The craftsmen who make them . . . the men 
who service your account . . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


edasy MIACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York + Chicago - Boston » New Orleans + Los Angeles 











